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Build A Quality Worl(force 
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This special report has been prepared to help build awareness of the demograpMc. 
economic, and social , trends which are impacting our nation, region, state, and local 
economies. The analysis and data presented are the product of a broad-ba^d, 
multllkeeted and interdisciplinary research project While a considerable amoitnt of tiie 
data and information used came from the U. S» Bureau of Labor Statistics and the U. S« 
Bureau of the Census, the primary data source used for the re^onal demc^raphic and 
economic projections presented was the R^imwd l^^momic Pr^^kms ^ries 87-R'-2, 
R^forml ^xmamic Gfm&eh (n tte Urm^ States puMished by HPA Data ^rvic^. Inc. In 
addition, data was also obtained throu^ eictensive literature research and with the 
assistance of various other reliable academic and professional purees. While it is not 
possible to identify here all the individuals and oripniEations i^vlded input for this 
report, special appreciation is expressed to the following individuals and their 
organi^tions for the sup^rt and assistance they provided during this project: 

lizida Camili, Council of State Governments 

Pam Frugolf . National Occupatlotia! Infrntnation Coordinating Conmittee CNOICC} 

Vas«^ Grant. U. S. Department ti Edtscatlon. Ofike for Educational Statist&B 

Courtney Grmie, Os^^0a Z^paitment oihakm^ lawtit 

^iMIiam J^nson. The Huds^ li^tute 

Bettf Keegan, Hie Arner^^ Man^eimnt ^scK^titm 

Joseph Mad^ Southern R^Tonal Educatioa Board 

Valerie Pemsc^iick, ^axon O^ai^, and Dekixes Turx^, U. S. E^partmoit ^ i^bor. 

Bureau (tf Labor StatMlto 
Stan Rose. North Carolina Occupational Analysis Field Center 
^eve I^^emw. Hie National Dri^ssmlk Servtce Center. N<KCC 
Diane WIHiams. &}uthem L^tsiattve Cm^o^rati^ 
Nestor £. Teiie<^. President. NPA Data Service Im:. 

David Vaughn, Coussd, SulK^iizimitt^ c»i ^jdoyment Opportunities. Cmnmittee 

on Education azKi labor. U. S. House d Eepr^^i^tiv^ 
Richani W^kittel and the staff of the Ceneral S^^tees I>tvis&jn, the Georj^ 

Deyisirtment of AdmtnJstrathre Services 

The primary focus of this report is to buM awareness of how various demographic* 
e€X)nomic. and social tmids are being rdlected in the region. Iherdbre, this report is 
designed to be a tool which state and local, public and pri^^te olBcials can use in 
developing a strate^ for coordinated action. The figures presented should 1^ 
considered as reasonably accurate estimales and indicators of economic, demographic 
and social trends projected at a given time and based upon currentty available data. 

For further information regarding this study, plaase contact WiMiam A. Dealy, Jr., 
Regional Management Analyst and Coordinator for Research, Demonstrations, and 
Equations. U. S. Department of Labor (DOL), Employment and TVaining Administration 
(ET^. Management Data Systems and Analysis Unit (MDS&A), 1371 Peachtree Street, 
N.E., Room 400. Atlanta. Georgia. (404) 347-3534. 
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PRIMAGE - DEPARTMEUrr OF hmOU 



Xhiring her confirmation hearing, S^aretarjr of Labor Elizabeth Dole emphasized that 
the mission of the U. S, Department of LatK)r must be to coordinate a strategy of 
growth plus" That is, the Department's programs and activities must continue to 
support the ecxinomic growth our nation has r^dii^ over the recent years and at the 
fsame time provide help to ^ose for whom ^e Jobs of the future are now out of reach 
because of a skill gap, fomily pressures, or the lack of supportive government policies. 

As Mrs. Dole put it *'We have within our reach the hiUUlment of a long-aviraited 
dream.. .that every American wants a Job can have a Job. Br* to fulfill tiiat dream 
many Americans, we must bring about timely and cohex it Intervention... not 
simply by government, but through the cooperation of private enterprise, unions, 
scdi^ls, and commimlfy leaders..." 

Today, under Secretary Dole's leadership, the mission of the U. S. Department of 
Labor encompasses five major objectives: first, to ensure that American workers are 
the world's best trained and most highly skilled; second, to develop and implement 
policies that make work and family complementary rather than competing activities; 
third, to develop a sound and comprehensive pension policy that brli^s a measure of 
ratimialit^ to the demographic and social changes now upon us; fourth, to en,sure that 
the American workplace is as safe and secure as we can make it; and finally, to see 
that relationships between management and labor move be3rand the tradition of 
advocacy and conflict... beyond confrontation... toward productive and affirmative 
c(K>peration on behalf of interests held in common. 

Each of the U. S. Department of Labor's respective Southeast Regional Offices, 
including the Employment and TVaining Administration (ETTAj. the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (BIS), the Employment Standards Administration (ES^, the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration (OSEJA), the Bureau of Apprenticeship and TYaining 
(BAH, and the Women's Bureau CWB), have sou^t to involve themselves in. and 
inform their respective constituency of, the Seeretaiy's concerns and the "Workforce 
2000" issues. Speeches have been made, conferences held, and reports written... aU 
to hef^ten the awareness of southeastern public and private sector leaders of the 
demogr^hic. economic, and ^>cial trends which are impacting on the region. All of 
these efforts are laudable, but the message of the region's need to "BuM a Quality 
Wbr^brc^' must reach even farther... to all employers, public and private, to all levels 
of the education ojmmunity, to every citizen. 
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the foSowing special report s^ks not onfy to acquaint those who read it with the 
demogmphtc economic, and social trends occiirring in the Southeast and to share 
some tiiou^ts ccmceming... 



The changes and challenges facing the Southeast ReMon's 
economy and labor markets; 

The magniUide and urgency these challenges; and 
The region's ne^ to "BJUD A gUALSTT WmSPORCE;^ 

But also to encourage collaborative endeavors to ensure the 
development of that quality workfc^ce. 



Ths ^utheast Re^onal offices of the U. S. I>epartment of Labor are pleased to Join 
with the Southeast Regional offices of the Department of Education, the 
Department of Health and Human Services, and the U. S. OfBce of Personnel 
Management in this important mission. 



Daniel L. Lowzy 

Regional Administrator 

U. S. l^partment of Labor 

Employment and Training Administration 

Re^on IV 

Atlanta. Geoigia 
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PRI^ACX - I^PARHS^NT OF EDUCATION 



The foundation of a quality workforce and a healthy, vigorous economy depends on the 
ability of our nation's school systems to provide the basic reading. writing, and 
mathematicai skills* as well as an appreciation for the work ethic, which our young 
people must possess to perform effectively in the workplace of the 21st century. 

The goal of public education incorporates, of course, issues much larger than economic 
ones. We intend, hopefiilly, to prepare our young children for a fUT and successfiil life as 
citl^ns in their community. Nevertheless, our economic activity is individuals and as 
participants in the larger community represents a significant and fundamental facet of a 
fiifi and hapny life. 

fei this respect we face an epidemic which if not reversed will alter our civil lives 
intevocably, Hiat epidemic is the continued widening of the gap between the sklUs 
jneeded in the workplace and the readiness of new, entry-level workers. Simply put, we 
me undereducating millions of yoimg children and preparing them for lives not of 
success but of failure. It is therefore urgent that we listen to the voice of Labor and 
confront the challenges iden*^lfled in this statistical analysis and report on the trends 
already impacting on our regional, state and local economies and labor maiicets. 

Happily, we are begiiming to listen to these voices from the workplace and, as a Federal 
agency, we reco^iize that collaboration with the U. S. Departments of Labor and Health 
and Human Services, as well as the U. S. Office of Personnel Management allows the 
Department of Education to incorporate their valuable Input and insists into a national 
agenda for education reform and improvement. 



Jack Will 

Secretary's Regional Representative 
Region IV 

U.S. Department of Education 
Atlanta, Geor^a 
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A young girl 13 years of age cmitemplates suicide when she discovers she is pregnant.. a 
teen esgierimenting with dru^ contracts AIDS from sharing needl€s...a baby fights for its 
life in a neonatal intenshre care unit fo!loi»tog its birth to a mother who was too poor to 
afford any prenatal care...and, a social security applicant falls to properly complete his 
application because he can not read and understand it. Tliese are but a few examples of 
the types of issues with which the U. S. Deparhnent of Health and Human Services deals 
dally in carrying out Its mission of providing quality health and safety to our citizens. 

Yet the impact of the issues and problems esemplilied wHl significantly influence the 
quality and composition of our woddbrce in the year 20CK) and beyond. To have a quality 
1 workforce in the 21st Century, a variety of programs and services must be amiable and 
affordable to all Americans, including minorities and tiie disadvantaged, so that each 
^lild bom in Ameiica has the opportunity^ to advance and mature into r^ponsible adults. 



Our Secretary, Louis W. Sullivan, a physician and educator, is committed to an agemla 
that promises a better future for our children, teenagers and young adults now and for 
generations to come. His vigorous endorsement of the Head Start program, the 
lowering of infant mortality, the reduction of adolescent pregnancies, drug abuse and 
alcohol use. the JOBS pro-am. and a strong bio-medical research effort, hold promise 
for a better educated and healthier workforce in the next century. 

We are pleased to Join the I^partmaits of Labor and Education, and the U. S. Office of 
Personnel Management in issuing this special Joint awareness report. Together we hope 
to address the many issues confronting our nation to insure that we generate a 
population capable of meeting the challenges of the future. 



Hiomas T. Williams, Ph. D. 
Regional Director 
U. S. Department of Health and 
Human Services - Region IV 
Atlanta. Georgia 
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PREFACE - u. s. OFFICE OF mmoNmL MmAGwmBm 



>It Is generally understood that a democracy must have a responsive, responsible civil 
service. It is also understood that the civil sei-vlce of the United States is the best in the 

fworid. Whether it remains the best will depend on decisions we make and actions we 
take over the ncKt 10 years or so. 

The Federal workforce of the 21st centmy will be much different than the workforce of 
- the I9a0s, but it need not be less competent or less effective. A major portion of the 
^ Federal workforce of the early 21st century is already on the payroll and has proven its 

ability to perform. The remainder of the workforce is in the process of being educated. 
^ Hie abili^ of the American civil service to provide the kind of service this great nation 
* requires will depend largely on our willin^ess to accept the challenges described in 

Ov^i g^rvice 2CK^ and in documents like The Southeast 's 21st Challenge. 

One of these challenges will be to attract and keep not only highly educated en^eers 
;and scientists but also highly trained and motivated administrators and suj^port 
I«FSonnel. The economy of the United States is rapidly becoming a service economy. As 
this nation's largest provider of services, the Federal Government is in direct 
competition with the private sector for the bt;st and brightest woi^ers. 

/nie Office of Personnel Management is pleased to cooperate with the Departments of 
labor. Education, and Health and Human Services in developing approaches to the 
problems that confront us and solving them together. We invite all Federal agencies. 
State and local governments, and all citizens to join us In building the Public Service of 
the 21st century. 



John W. Ehlers 

Acting Regional Director 

Atlanta Re^on 

U.S. OfRce of Personnel Management 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
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With the approach of liie 21st century, governmental, academic, civic, and business 
leaders and organizations have begun to identify and plan for demographic, economic, 
and social trends which are occurring and which will impact on our nation between now 
and the year 2(X)0. Over the past couple of years, the United States I^partment of Labor 
(DOL) has sought to provide leadership to this growing effort by guiding these various 
Interests, as well as the public-at-lar:ge, in their planning for potential workforce 
problems brought about by demographic changes as well as social and economic 
problems. Through its programs and avenues of partnership with state and local 
governments and the private sector, DOL has attempted to heighten public awareness of 
the policy implications of labor force and occupational projections for human resource 
development and utilization. By institutionalizing processes for public discourse on these 
trends and their implications for human resource development and utilization and 
integrating the results of such public debate on planning and program design, DOL has 
demonstrated how partnerships between the public and private sector can foster 
positive efforts to address the critical issues facing our nation, region, state, and 
localities. 

IX)L's early efforts to focus attention on the evolving demogiaphlc. economic, and social 
trends that are already causing pervasive mismatches between workplace needs and 
workforce capabilities included the issuance of a research repoi Wm-i^ttrce 2QQO: Work 
and Workers For The 21st Century^^ and a Bureau of Labor Statistics publication, 
Jhrq^tions 20O0.^ These efforts were further strengthened by joint initiatives with 
other Federal agencies and professional organizations 3 and by the interest and concern 
voiced by others, particularly the private sector, through numerous reports and 
publications.4 

While DOL's pilmary focus has centered on national issues, it has also sought to 1(k ilze 
its campaign to develop a competitive workforce. In the Southeast DOL's initiatives have 
included the development of a regional focus refKirt, iMMng To Ttw Yem- 2000: A View 
fyofii The South&tst,^ a collaborative research study conducted with the National Miance 
of Business which resulted in a report entitled Atlanta 2000: Its Ch€mging Job Market 
audi The Emplt^ment Readinms qf Its Worltforce;^ and the convening of a leadership 
conference to make regional public and private sector leaders more aware of the 
potential workforce and workplace mismatches, as well as to provide a forum in which 
these leaders could plan strategies for state and local action.^ 



All of these efforts and each of these reports emphasized that our economy and society 
are beginning to undergo economic and political shock due to changes being brought 
about by new technology, stiff international competition, changes in consumer tastes, 
and demographic shifts. On both the national and regional front, these early projections 
and reports highlight sis m^for trends ^diich are showhig change In the Southeast.® 
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TmiM ®M©oec There will corMnue to be 

in m^t^/ment eus the maitoMU^ qf jobs 
dSmSssMt^ In. ^mds-^swdtmlxtg indms^m and 
tm^^enses its service-producit^ ixtdmtiim,^ 

"he demographics are straightforward. 

tween 1987 and the year 20O0 some 21 
xT iiUoii new Jobs will haw been added to the 
nation's economy. Nine out of every ten of 
these new jobs will be in service-producing 
Industries. By the year 2000, more man se\!^ 
out of every ten of the nation's workers will 
be employed in the service-producing sector. 



Like the nation as a whole, the avaUabUlty of 
Jobs in the Southeast will continue to decline 
in ^ods-producing industries and increase in 
service-producing industries. Furthermore, 
the migration of workers into the Southeast 
will continue as more than one out of every 
five new Jobs created in the nation will be in 
the Southeast. As depicted in Graphic 1, In 
19'/ 0. thir^-seven percent of those employed 
in the eight southeastern states worked in 
the goods-producing sector with sixty-three 
percent employed in the service-producing 
sector. By the year 2000, three out of every 
four workers in the Southeast will be 
employed in service-producing industries, 
while less than one in four will work in 
goods-producing industries. 
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fEmdl Ifw©...^ the economy adSusts to 
tmhniAo^CQl change cmd the rteed to meet 
incree^^ international competiHm many 
nem ami eidstingj^m wiU require workers to 
&cm'^se high&rki^tifkniimled^and ^cUL 

Over half of the new jobs created nationally, 
and here in the Southeast, will require some 
postsecondary education. TTie number of Jobs 
which will require four or more years of 
college will increase by forty-five percent. 
Jobs in professional occupations requiring a 
college degree will increase by about a third, 
while technician and service jobs requiring 
college level education will increase nearly 
fifty percent. Marketing and sales occupations 
requiring a college degree will double. By the 
year 2000. the average job in the Southeast 
w"' require almost fourteen years of formal 
eaacation.io 
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In terms of skill, the Jobs wMdi are evolving and being created a equiring workers to 
reason, compute, and communicate at higher levels than previously expected. The 
General Education Development (GED) skill level definitions developed through DOL's 
research activities'^ can help us understand this shift in skill requirements. As Graphic 
2 shows, the average new job in the ^utheast will require a GED skill level of three or 
more. This means that workers hired for the average new job will be expected to reason 
through a variety of woric situations without standard solutions; be able to interpret 



instructions involving written, oral, ana 
diagrammatic form; perform arithmetic, algebraic, 
and geometric operations; and read, write, and 
speak on a variety of subjects of considerable 
complexi^. Table 1, which is found in the 
Appendix, outlines the reasoning, mathematical, 
and language skills ecpected at eaSi of the six DOL 
Ci^^ skill levels. 

Tksm.,, The pf^ulation and its resulting 
Wa^€a^ mUl grew more sUmly ami the ptntl of 
ffmmg workm^ entering the utorkjbrce mill shrink, 
mhUe the average a^ qf the population and 
wmi^»^wlU rise ^ffn^gimntly. 

Between now and the year 2000 the nation's 
population will grow at an average annual rate of less 
tlian one percent while the workforce will expand 
at an average annual rate of 1.3 oercent. In the 
.^utheasl both the annual rate oi growth for the 

Oiulation and its resulting workforce will be about 
f that experienced during the period 1970 to 
11987. However, even with mis decline in growth, 
almost one-fourth of the nation's population 
increase wiU be in the Southeast. 
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During this same period, that portion of the population which traditionally provides 
entry level workers to the workforce, age group fifteen to twenty-four, will decline six 
percent nationally and eight percent in the Southeast. That means the number of young 
workers entering the region's workforce will decline by more than 550.000, 
Furthermore, as depicted in Graphic 4, the number of individuals of traditional college 

Graphic 4 
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age. e.g., twenty to twenty-four, will decline 
fourteen percent nationally and fifteen 
percent in the Southeast. Hie number of 
white college age youth will dedine at almost 
twice the rate for nonwhite youth. By the year 
2(K)0 almost one out of every four youth in the 
Southeast who are of traditional college age 
will be nonwhite. 

By the year 2000 the average age of the 
population in the Southeast ^Jil rise to 
thirty-seven, while the average age of the 
worMorce will be thirty-nine. 
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_ „ . The proportion of Umi 

workforce and pool OMmilable entrants 
coming into the workforce that ore minoHQi 
and/m-Jemale wlU increa^ substonticil^. 

Nationally, that proportion of the workforce 
which is female will rise from forty-five 
percent in 1987 to forty-nine percent by the 
year 2000: while that proportion which is 
nonwhite wiU rise from fourteen percent to 
sixteen percent. In the Southeast, almost 
eight out of every ten new entrants into the* 
workforce will be Temale and/or nonwhite. By 
the turn of the century fif^ percent of the 
region's workforce will Be female and 
twenty-two percent will be nonwhite. 
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« Most qf the growth that uM 
o&nMrinthsmni^fiog^vi^ni^mieJhnnam^ 
in the pm^utaiim that hme tre^ditimtiauy h^n 
underudliz^ and/^r are not ready to enter 
the job market because of limited work 
esi^eHetwe and/m' fdrmsd ^oeai^tm* 

Both nationally and here in the Southeast the 
workforce of the year 2000 will look very 
different from that of today. People under the 
age o*" twenty-five, as well as those age 
fllty-flve and older will make up a smaller 
shar<j. Women, Blacks, Asians, Hispanics, and 
other minorities which have traditionally 
been underutilized and /or have limited work 
experience and /or formal education will 
make up a larger share. 

Historically, the labor force participation rate 
for men has been higher than for females, and 
the rate for whites higher than for 
nonwhites.i2 Generally, age correlates closely 
with years of work expenence.^^ Currently 
the average age of the white male workforce 
in the Southeast is 37, compared to 38 for 
ivhlte females, 33 for nonwhite males, and 34 . 
for nonwhite females. 
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in terms of the amount of full-time work escperience indMduals have gained before 
comittg to work for tlieir current employer, the average adult white male lias 10.2 years 

- full-tiia© work experience, compared to 9.5 years for me adult non-^^te male, 6.4 years 
for the white feniale, and 7.7 years ftar the nonwhite female. 

' Th® educational attatnment level for the average adult white male in the Southeast is 

- 12.6 years of formal education, compared to 12.2 years for the nonwhite male, 12.5 years 
_" for the white female, and 12.2 years for the nonwhite female. Sixty percent of the white 
V, popuiation in the Southeast has graduated Gt^te? 

' from hl^ school while only forty-ilve percent 
-■■ of - the nonwhite population has obtained that 

lev^ of formal eaueation. Ukewise, fourteen 
>,|i0rcent of the white population has 
^■graduated from college compared to only 

i^m percent of the nonwhite population. 



§i^o. The naU&n% p@pulati&n shffl 

qi^ ^mMswe, 

the year 2000. two-thirds of the people in 
v..-t!ie continental United States will live in the 
;;.;sotithem states. Furthermore, eighteen out 
■ ;-,0f every one hundred will live in the eight 
J southeastern states of Alabama, Florida, 
vOeorgia, Kentucky. Mississippi. North 
.^Carolina, South Carolina, and l^nnessee. 

>I%as@ six trends mitt mntintm to ermte a 

miBmateh betmmn morkplam n^eds mid 

imr^fi^^ eemoMUties, In tkm B&uthmst 
~ v^ma 4^ mimmi nemjoim mitt be adti^ m 
; ihe ^mm^mM betmeen n&m and the turn 

0m emtmp bui mdy 3.B fii£lll#fi ims^ mtnam 

n^fE b® oddM to the wm-king age ps^ula^oti. Based an current amrage wmMm^e 
roi^ this mmns edbsut ofW:fimrth qf the n@!£i ^fm mag ^ iO||lll^ 
the mo'kto bep^mm^inthe €s^eram^^^J^^ttremdFe ihew€^m' 
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■':v,; When the effect ©f social and economic problems such as adolescent chlldbearing aiid 
V out-of-wedlock births, economic disenfranchtsement, homelessness, drug abuse, ai?.d 
adult Illiteracy are considered, the mismatch between the number of jobs avaMabie and 
the number of qualified adults available to Ml them greatly increases. 

These issues, once defined oMy as ""smiial pmMems/' now must be dealt wtth out ©f 
:$}• ecormmic necessity. The ..mmmd cost of adolescent childJt^aring, homMessness, g^iM 

Uliteracy, and timg abuse to the region's emmmy has been estimated to ex^ed ^0 

MHoTL E^en more important, as the lafoor market tl^tteas and t&e a^ailaliility «if 
I qiaalffied workiers becomes more !imited« c mplo^ers. both in the {labile seeti^ and tibe: 
^ l^'mte s^tcHT, will not be aMe to afford to diserimfnate, put wi»kms at health and t^^fe^ 
;^ s^l^ ignore ^ndnii^ n^Is and woi&ers* f^H^aUons to &mi]^« or Ml to i^m on btumm 

resonsee management and dev^opmoait* IMs foens on human resomrce managem^at ' 
I and dev^^oimi^t mnst also inel^de atten^on to those factors \i^ch kihlMt entrance Into 

the workforce. Ito the j^mtheast for e^mple... 



ildoleseent oMIdbearing and parenting represent a renewing loss of human 
resources from the pjol of potentially employable people. The ovemll cost 
of adolescent chtldoearing is high. The most recent data shows that 
for^-seven percent of all births in the United States to girls age seventeen 
and under were to adolescents living in the South and over 5.00O of these 
births were to girls age ten to fourteen. Furthermore, eigh^ percent of all 
teenage mothers and forty percent of all teenage fathers fail to complete 
high school. Slightly more than one in four females who drop out of 
school do so l^cause they were married* planned to get married, or were 
pregnant. Females who drop out of high school are one-third less likety to 
enter the workforce than females who graduate. Ttiis initial loss of the teen 
parent who drops out of school and becomes another educationally limited 
person is compounded by the ftiture loss of the teen's child or children 
since the most common factor among high school dropouts is that their 
parents were usually high school dropouts. Re^onalfy, the public c^ost of 
adolescent ehildbearing is estimated to be more than $2 billion annually. 

The high school dropout rate in the Southeast continues to be one of the 
highest of any re^on of the countiy. Almost thirty-six percent of students 
entering high school in the ninth §cude fail to mduate with their peers at 
the end of the twelfth grade. An estimated 250,000 students here in the 
&)utheast drop out of school annually. Hiat means between now and the 
year 2000 some 2.8 million dropouts could be added to the re^on's 
educationally limited population. Furtnermcre, out of every seven students 
who drop out of him school, one is White, two are Black, and four are 
Hispanic. Of those drop out less than half will return to complete their 
hi^ school education. The economic cost to the individual dropout is high 
since the average annual income for a person with less than a ni^ school 
education is thirty-seven percent less tnan for a high school graduate. The 
overall lifetime cost of each dropout to the region^ economy, in terms of 
lost tax revenue, welfare and unemployment expenditures, crime 
prevention funds, and lost productivity to employers is estimated at 
$60,000. This leans an economic loss to the region's economy of some 
$84 bilhon between now and the turn of the century. 
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The edacatlonalisr limited, 2.8 million dropouts, will be added to the 
estimated 12.1 million people currently living in the Southeast who are 

Junctkmally UltterateA^ Of this total, six out of ten Csome 7.3 million) are 
not in the workforce and are estimated to costing the region $31 billion 
annually in lost business productivity, unrealized tax revenue, welfare, 
crime, and related social problems, ^me 1.2 million are curr^tly in the 
workforce but unemployed and costing the unemployment insurance 
systems in the eight soutibeastem states some $1.4 bluion annually. Even 
more important an estimated 3.6 million educationally limited adults are 
currently in the region's workforce and employed. Tliese educationally 
limited adults cost employers as much as ^4,8 billion annually in lost time, 
substandard performance, and various other work related problems. 
Conservatively, adult illiteracy problems are already costing the southeastern 
regional economy $57.2 biuion annually or $4,727 per adult illiterate. 
Betes^en now and the year 2000 that economic loss will grow as will the 
impact the loss of these human resources has on the pool of available 
qualified workers. ^7 

Eennomte dtsei^aneMsemesit, or poveny, is basically defined as "the state 
of one who lacks a usual or so^ally acceptable amount of money or material 
possessions."^^ From an economic viewpoint the poverty level is currently 
defined as annual income of $5,9^ par year for a ^nily of one and $10,060 
per year for a family of three. It is therdbre estimated that between twelve 
and twenty percent of the region's population lives in pover^. Even more 
important are the growing ranks of me re^on's umrMng imor, especially 
young fomili^ headed by persons under the age of twen^-flve. For example, 
married couples, headed by a person age twenty-four or younger, lost eleven 
percent of their real incomes from 1973 to 1986 while female-headed 
families with no spouse present l<^t 32.4 percent 19 White families Ic^t 19.4 
percent; Hispanic families 18.5 percent: and young Black families 46 7 
percent OuemO. the per mptta incoirm iii the wgkm in 1987 wm $10,9L 4, 
sl^htSy o&oue the annual minimum wage and the pomrty lemlfor aJamUy of 
three. The cost of poverty to the economy is enormous. Among the ranks of 
the working poor, an even larger share or what they earn goes to keep a roof 
over their heads. Often their work provides little in the way of benefits, and 
issues relating to family such as adequate childcare and education add to 
their woes. 

A Rowing number of Homeless individuals, as well as whole families, are 
slipping into poverty and unable to keep a roof over their heads. On the 
national front estimates of the number of homeless people range from 
350.000 to 5 million.20 ihe ^rtreme deviation of such estimates afiOb:ms the 
fact that no one really knows the severity of this recently growing 
phenomenon of economic disenfranchisement . Furthermore, wmle the 
number of homeless persons within the Southeast ranges from 86,000 to 
865.CK)0. attempts to determine the actual number within a region, state, or 
even locality are thwarted by limited knowledge of the problem coupled 
with the lack of a standard definition of ^^lat constitutes homelessness. For 
many, the old view that the homeless are simply derelicts or shiftless 
drmiks and/or mentalfy incompetents slUl lives. This historic picture of the 
homeless is giving way to the reality that the number of homeless pem>ns 
increases by an estimated twenty-five percent each year, and that the fastest 
Rowing group among the homeless is families with children. Even more 
frl^tening is the fact that increasing numbers of homeless persons are 
working but unable to find affordable housing. Also, while the impact of 
homelessness is felt most in urban areas, an increasing number of homel^s 
are to be found in suburban and rural communities. In the Southeast all 
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eight state governors have acknowledged that the homeless are a growing 
econoraic and social concern wtiich must faced. One .estimate places the 
costs of homelessaess in terms of provision of social services and 
crimin^^ justice Unctions* as weU as lost tax revenue and consumer buying 
power ia ejccess of $2 billion annualfy in the Southeast.^i 

Drug abu8e...The effect of drug abuse by members of the adult worfdng age 
population on employers in the Southeast, as weH as on the regional 
community-at-!arge. is a gtjwing concern. Cm rent estimates indicate as 
much as sixteen percent of the population age eighteen to twenty-five use 
some form of drugs regularly with two percent being hard core abusers.^^ 
With the exception of stimulants, males tend to use drugs more often than 
females {15% of males regolady use drugs vs 12% of femalesi; whites tend 
to use drugs more often than nonwhites 135% vs 28%); those unemplo;^ 
or not in the workforce tend to regularly use drugs more than those 
employed (40% vs 37%); and with the exception of alcohol, those with less 
th^ a high school education tend to use drugs more than those with hi^ 
school or more education (2^ vs 21%). For me employer, drug ^use can 
be very costly. In addition to reducing the number of available adults within 
the pool of potential workers from which employers can recruit, it is 
estimated that thirty-seven percent of full-time employees and twenty-nine 
percent of part-time employees use martjuana regularly, eight percent of 
iuP-time and four percent of part-time employees use cocaine r^marJf , and 
seventy-six percent of full-time and sixty-seven percent of part-time 
employees use alcohol regularly. Tht typical drug abusing employee is... 

- late to work three times more often than the nonabusing employee, 

- has two and a half times as many long term absences (e.g., absences 
that amount to eight days or more), 

- uses three times the amount of sick beiiefits, 

- is five times more likely to file a workers' compensatioru claim, and 

- has almost four times the number of work related accidents. 

With an estimated one- third of all employees regularly using drugs, the 
likelihood of use during working hours increases: so does the chance of 
accidents, injuries to other people, poor worker performance, lost time, 
theft, and other liabilities. Based on national esdmates.^a drug and alcohol 
abuse costs southeastern employers an average of $1,200 per employee per 
year or $8.8 billion annually, in terms of the loss of potential employees, 
drug abuse further removes an estimated forty percent of those adults age 
18 to 25 who are not in the workforce from the pcxjl of possibly employable 
persons. Furthermore, the fact that four out of ten high school seniors use 
drugs other than marijuana and that one in twen^ high school seniors use 
dru^ on a daily basis causes serious concern for the quality of new entrants 
into the workforce. With the growing number of new entrants into the 
working age population having used drugs coupled with the fact that many 
employers test for drug use before hirlng,24 drug abuse may further reduce 
the pool of potential employees available to regional employers by at least 
thirty percent. 
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, As the previous sections point out, the economic cost of these socia! problems within the 
Southeast is high and the additional loss of potential workers is serious. However, the 
extent of the problem becomes more real when the infonnation shown in Graphic 9 is 
raaU^d. The Southeast has mote people lining te poverty, more births to adoleseents, 
and more edueatiomlly limited adults than any oth&s region of the eotmtfy. 



In terms of total population and workforce, by the year 2000 it is projected that there 
will be 39 million people age fifteen and over living in the Southeast. Of these, an 
estimated 25 million will be in the workforce, an increase of about 3.6 million new 
entrants. At the same time there will be some 26.5 million Jobs available, of which some 
4,3 million v^ill be new jobs. This means there will be about 1.5 million more jobs 
available than the number of people age fifteen and over in the workforce, and 700,000 
more new jobs than the number of new entrants into the working age population. This 
projected mismatch will be exacerbated by social problems, such as those discussed 
previously, which if not addressed could further reduce the number of job-ready and 
qualified adults available in the region's recruitment pool by as much as forty percent. 

F0r Bfany Southeast ^apkoyexs The Tear 2^K) Is Already Hexe.... 
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Most of the reports and pubilcations 
dealing with "Workforce 2000" issues 
have presented their messages in terms 
of the private sector work place and the 
U. S. Department of Labor's Industrial 
classification scheme as depicted in 
Graphic 10. Based on this industrial 
breakdown, ninety-one percent of all new 
jobs in the Southeast will be with private 
sector employers while n.'ne percent of 
the region's new jobs will be in 
government and the public sector .25 
Table 2, located in the Appendix, 
provides further information on where 
the jobs being created in the Southeast 
economy will be found. 

Almost nine out of every ten of these new 
private sector jobs will be in 
service-producing industries. Even more 
important, the average new job will 
require a GED skill level of 3.5 and 
foiirteen years of formal education. Ainiost 
one in every two new jobs will be in 
occupational fields which require a skill 
level of four or more. Furthermore, 
twenty-one percent, or about 900,000 of 
these new jobs, will require one to three 
years of postsecondary education (I.e., 
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■■:edueatl6n normally received in two-year colleges, community colleges, vocational 
J,.. schools, etc.], and another twenty-seven percent or 1.2 million new jobs will require four 
( m more years of higher education. 



Graphic 12 



/in addition, curreiit projections indicate 
_|..:tliat between now and the turn of the 
';r:,feeBtury, private sector employers may 
..Vneed to till between 20 and 30 million 
; ;:ie3£lstlng Jobs as current employee's retire, 
»:^;resSgn, or are separated from employment. 
:vSoine twenty-one percent of these 
'IrepkLcewient jobs win require entrants to 
.Jha^e one to fiiree years of postsecondary 
il^ducation,,, with another twenty-two 
i percent requiring four or more years of 
>f^ education. 

'■^"JOn the demand side therefore, each year 
: between now and the year 2000, regional 
':;.private sector employers will need to fill 
'■.some 2.7 million jobs fan estimated 
; 32,0,000 new jobs and 2.3 million 
.-replacement jobs). About 573,000 of these 
;^amit!al openings will require one to three 
• years of higher education and another 
S9?,000 will require four or more years of 
t'postsecondaxy education. Table 3, found in 
•■■the Appendix, shows the ten fastest 
;.; growing occupations in the Southeast. 





' III nm Fliiie Sc^or.... 

Cf the 4.3 million new Jobs to be added to 
the southeastern's economy, some 
409,000 or about nine out of every 
■.one-hundred will be in government. As 
Graphic 12 tadicates, the majority of these 
new government jobs will be at the state 
and local level. However, a significant 
number will also be with Federal 
government agencies located throughout 
the Southeast. 

Gccupationally, forty-five percent of tliese 
new public sector jobs will be in 
managerial, professional, and technical 
-fields which wtl! require entrants to have a 
GEO skill level of four or more and an 
average of fourteen years of forma! 
education. However, the occupational mix 
mid actual skill requirements of these new 
Jobs will differ with the level of 
^vemment operation involved. Overall 
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tliough, as depicted in GrapMc 13, the skill level required to perform the work of ' 
these new government Jobs will be significantly greater than skill level, required by- 
current government jobs. 

In addition to the approxteiately 400.000 new jobs that public sector employers will 
need to fill, over seven million replacement jobs will become available as current ' 
employees retire, relocate, and are separated. Almost four out- ©f every ten of these I 
replacement jobs will require new entrants to have postsecosndary edocatton. Annually, 
public employers will need an average of 1.5 million workers to flU Jobs which require 
the knowledge, skill, and ability typically acquired tliroiigh one to three years of ■ 
postsecondary edncatioo and L3 milli©ii new workers with four or more years of higher 
education. W&ere wlH t&es© new f^plaeemeist pM&Me s@et@r J@fes be? •; 
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While the total number of Federal 
employees nationally !s unlikely to grow 
significantly, a growing share of Federal 
employment is concentrated in the 
Southeast.^® Current estimates indicate 
that between five percent 120.000) and 
ten percent (40,000 plusi of the 
region's new government jobs will be in 
Federal civilian employment Ce,g.» 
within Federal government agencies 
and Federal' enterprf sesi . 

Between now and the 21st century 
Federal employment in the Southeast Is 
projected to continue to grow in the 
managerial, professional, and technicai 
categories and to decline in clerical and 
blue collar fields. Almost seventy, 
percent of all new jobs will be in managerial, management-related, professional, and ' 
technical occupations. For example, some 4.000 accountants; l.CXK) personnel and labor 
relations specialists: 2,000 management analysts: 3,000 engineers: 5.000 computer 
sf^cialists; and 800 social scientists will be needed to fill Federal government jobs in the 
Southeast. On average these new Federal jobs wlE require entrants to have a skill level ftf 
4.5. with six out of every ten new jobs requiring a GED skill level of 0ve to six. Only about 
one third of the new Federal jobs will be in occupational fields requiring skills defined at 
GED level three or lower. Table 3 in the Appendix lists the ten fastest growing jobs in 
the Federal government in the Southeast. 
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With State Goireramesit toplojersc... 

Between twenty-five and thirty-five percent of all new public sector jobs created in the 
region's economy between now and the year 2000 will be added to the ranks of the eight 
southeastern state governments. These new Jobs will require entrants to have an average 
GED skill level of 4.2, and almost one out of every two new jobs will be in occupations 
which require a skill level of five to six. 
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Like the region's Federal employers, a 
majority of the new Jobs (57%) state 
government employers will need to lUl will 
be in the managerial, professional, and 
technical occupationa! fields. However, a 
large share of the new state government 
Jobs will be in administrative support aod 
clerical occupations (37% of new state jobs 
vs. 20% of new Federal jobs}. Some twenty 
percent of these new state government Jobs 
will require cnti-ants to have one to three 
years of postsecondary education and 
another twerity-nlne percent will require 
four or more years of high education. 
While state employers will be seetoig to flU 
management and manage ent-related Jobs 
such as personnel and labor relations 
specialists and management analysts, as 
well as professional specialties like 
economists." and psychologists, they will also 
be seeking health diagnostic and treatment 
professionals and social service technicians. 
Table 3 in the Appendix lists the ten fastest 
growing state government jobs !r the 
Southeast. 



Finally, while regional Federal employers will experiencf some turnover and have 
thousands of replacement Jobs to be filled each j^ar between now and the year 2000, a 
majority of the some seven million Soutlieast government jobs which will need to be 
filled through replacement will be at 
the state and local level, like the new- 
jobs being created, the skill level of 

these replacement openings will Graphs is 

continue to rise as old Jobs are 
enhanced through the impact of 
technology. Over twenty percent of 

these restructured jobs wtU require sE&s«sEi^fti 
new entrants to have one to three years mmxism-^s 
of postsecondary education and another ^ 
eighteen percent will require four or ^^'^^^ 
more years of higher education. *i*-^M«ai 
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WXh Lcical Go'^^am^ts Employe... 

Between 200*000 and 300,000 of the 
new public sector jobs to be added to 
the region's economy between now and 
the year 2000 will be in local 
government organisations. The overall 
occupational mix and resulting average 
skill level of these new local 
government Jobs will differ significantly 
from new Federal and state level jobs. 
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As can be seen In Graphic 16. the majority of nev/ local gO¥emraent jobs f79%| will be In 
administrative sopport, clerical, blue collar supen-isory. services, trade and craft, and 
laboring occupational Helds. Only five percent will be In management and management- 
related fields and twelve percent In professional specialties. StiU, eight out of every ten 
new local government jobs will require a GED slciU level of three or more. 



While only seventeen percent of local government jobs will be in management, 
management-related, and professional occupaUonal fields. local government employers 
will be seeking management analysts, social workers, social service technicians, lawyers, 
dietitians, and nutritionists to mi new and/or vacant positions. In addition, more than 
one out of every three new jobs will be in service occupations, including the protective 
services. Table 3 in the Appendix lists the ten fastest growing local government jobs. 

Besides the large number of new Jobs which will be available in local governments, over 
1.7 million current jobs will become vacant each year as employees retire, relocate, or 
are separated. Some eighteen percent of these replacement jobs will require four or 
more years of postsecondary educatfon while almost one out of every two new and 
replacement jobs will require one to three years of higher education. 

Graphic 17 shows that public sector jobs on average require entrants to have and utilize 
skill levels slighUy higher than those required in the private sector. Federal and state 
government jobs on average require higher skill levels than those at the local 
government level or in the private sector. Federal government jobs require a mean skill 
level of 4.5 while state government jobs require a mean skiU level of 4.2, private sector 
jobs require a mean skill level of 3.5, and local government jobs a mean skill level of 3.U. 
Graphic 18 shows the percent of new Federal, state, and local government jobs by mean 
GED skill level. 

Today's public and private sector work environment is global in scope, constantly 
£n^glng with the advances of technology, and requires workers to have and utilize 
higher levels of cognitive skills. In addition all workers are being asked to be more 
flei^ble, participatory, and prcKluctlve. With these demands coming from the workplace. 

gubMc and private sector employers are finding it more and more difficult to find and 
old qualified workers. 
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Between now and the turn of the 
century, less than 3S million new 
entrants will be added Into tlie region's 
working age population. Of these, eight 
out of every ten will be females, 
minorities, and /or immigrants. The 
qualifications of many of these nevsr 
entrants, howewr, may not mateh Uie 
requirements of the new Jobs being 
created. A current joint research 
project of DOL and the American Society 
for Training and Development CASTD)^"^ 
has found that only fifty-five percent of 
ail employees come to the Job with 
sufficient qualifying education and /or 
training, ^en more startling is the fact 
that of those with sufficient 
qualiftcations, only twenty-nine percent 
received their qualifying training from 
schools. Graphic 19 shows the 
percentage of employees who come to 
the job with sufficient qualifying 
education and /or training by broad 
occupational category. It is clear that many possible entrants Into the workforce do not 
have sufficient skills or experience to qualify for the new jobs being created. While 
eighty-five to ninety percent of professionals come to the job with sufficient qualifying 
training, less than sixty percent of clerical, marketing and sales, service, and 
transportation workers and laborers come to the job with sufficient qualifying training 
(see Table 4 in the Appendix for further information on qualifying and upgrading 
training). For example, among those white male adults not currently in the workforce 
the mean educational attainment level is 11.9 years, 9.7 years for noiiwhite males. 12.2 
years for white females, and 10.7 years for nonwhite females. In addition, the traditional 
labor force participation rate for individuals with low educational attainment levels is 
itself low, only thirty- three to fifty- eight perceat of these educationally limited adults 
ever enter the workforce. 

Based on current data,^® about four out of every ten new entrants to the workforce will be 
a high school graduate, two will have one to three years of postsecondary education, and 
two will have mur or more years of higher education. However, more and more students 
graduating from our high schools have reading, math, and reasoning levels below that 
needed to perform satlsfectorlly on the job. The average job today requires skills at about 
the twelith grade level: yet, only five to seven percent of our high school graduates 
can. ..Synthesize and learn from specialized reading materials, solve multi-step math 
problems and use algebra, and infer relationships and draw conclusions using aetailed 
scientific knowledge. ^ 9 

Furthermore, an estimated thirty percent of freshmen entering regional institutions of 
higher education require remedial assistance. It doesn't matter if the new freshman is 
coming into a two-jrear or a four-year institution. Both types of postsecondary institutions 
report the same problem. Even more disturbing is the fact that thirty percent of the 
region's postsecondary institutions report that at least thirty percent of their total 
enrollments participate in some remedial Instruction. For many employers, therefore, 
today's college graduate still lacks sufficient knowledge, skill, and ability to perform in 
today's work environment. One study^^ found that... 
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® between forty and sixty percait of those with two or four year college 
di2^ees could not identify appropriate information in a lengthy 
Hv^wspaper column or gexierate an unfamiliar theme from a short poem, 

® between sixty and eighty percent could not orally interpret the 
distiiicttons between two types of employee benefits. 

® between forty and sixty percent could not use a bus schedule to select 
an appropriate bus for given departure and arrival times, 

^ eighty pereer.t could not determioe the amoimt of interest charges 
from a loan ad. and 

° between forty and sixty percent could not determine the correct 
change using a simple restaurant menu. 



Employers, public and private, are being faced with the costly realization that the basic 
skim gap t^tween their Job needs and the qualifications of entry level workers amilable is' 
widening, not only with regard to the basic skills of reading, writing, mathematics, and 
communications, but also in the new basics of pmblemrsmving, team imrk, inittaiim, 
rmsoning, and adaptability.^^ 

The number of people entering the Southeast's working age population and its resulting 
^deforce is declining. At the same time, a large proportion of those who are entering 
the workforce come from groups In the general population which have been traditionally ■ 
underutilized mid/or have limited forma! education and work experience. Therefore, fb*} 
pool of qualified workers available to fill the region's new cognitively oriented lobs is ' 
beginning to shrink. j j ■ 
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As a result of the mismatch between 
workplace needs and workforce capabilities, 
labor shortages are beginning to m^cm and 
wage Inflation has already begun as' 
employers, public and private, tiy to outbid 
eacfi other for the limited supply of quaMed 
workers available. Since 1982 total 
compensation for Southeast private sector 
employees has risen thirty-two percent^^ 
and the costs of recruiting and hiring one 
employee now averages about $3,500, with 
the costs for many jobs exceeding $7,0(K).34 




Hie most frequent method of recruiting new 
hires is stiil the acceptance of walk-in 
applications, since placing applications 
directly with the employer is still the most 
frequently used Job search method by Job 
seekers. However, as the number and quality 
of applicants obtained through this 
traditional labor exchange method decrease 
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Graphic 21 




more and more employers are using 
alternative recruiting sources. Employers, 
public and private, are conducting 
recmlting visits to colleges and other 
postsecondary institutions, advertising In 
newspapers and professional publications, 
participating in Job fairs, and using the 
services of employment agencies. For many 
employers, however, even these altemattve 
efforts produce unacceptable results, as the 
number and quality of postsecondary 
graduates in high-demand occupationai 
fields begin to faU short of the number 
require. For eimmple, as liable 5 legated in 
the Appendix shows, here in the Southeast 
it is projected that there wffl be an average 
of 167,000 openings in management and 
management-related jobs requiring 
postsecondary education, while regional 
postsecondary schools will ^aduate only 
about 71,000 individuals with degrees in 
business and management-related fields 
annually. Likewise, some 21,000 
engineers will be required annually while 
only 18.000 will ^aduate each year. The projected void wiU exist for technicians and 
-t^shnologlsts jobs as weU. Estimates indicate that 15,000 engineering tech^dans and 
B4,OO0 health technicians will be needed annually, while re^ona! schoofls wiH graduate 
Oiess than one-third these numbers. The number of anticipatad graduates listed for each 
Joccupationai field shown to Table 4, however, does not reflect the number of students 
; who graduate from regional schools that move out of the region. Therefore, tlie 
.^■projected mismatch between the number of graduates and tbe :^ umber., of job openings 
"may be greater if southeastern employers fall to compete favorably In terms of 

compensation and other work related factors with employers from other re^ons. 

i ■ 

Ihe upward spiral of wages creates even more of a crisis for public sector employers, 
.'.'^ile the total compensation of public sector employees, particularly Federal and state 
■ ■/workers, has also increased about thirty-one percent since 1982.3® public employees stUl 
mm about twenty-five percent less than their private sector counterparts.^^ This ever 
increasing deviation between public sector and private sector compensation serves to 
, ferther limit the ability of public employers to recruit and retain qualified workers. Four 
recent ''Workforce 2000" studies, which specifically addressed the public sector 
employer, all cited compensation deviation as a major deterrent to obtaining sufficient 
iiumbers of qualified workers within the public sector employment arena.^^ -nns i^^k of 
competitive compensation further fuels the rising costs of recruitment and liiring for the 
pubUc employer. Since they seldom can match private sector compensation, public 
employers often see their jobs remain vacant for extended periods of time as they are 
forced to seek applicants throu^ ever widening geographical areas of recruitment. 

A further complication affecting both public and private sector emplojrers and fueling 
<*ompensation inflation is turnover. Not only do many new hires jump from one 
^ployer to another in search of better pay, but many employers are finding It 
Increasingly difficult to retain experienced workers. While employees ^ho have been 
^vested" in employer pension plans and with other benefits are often reluctant to 
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leave and start over with a new 
employer, many are nevertheless 
enticed with special incentives. 
Employers who are experiencing 
difBctalty in Ending high-skilled and 
e^cperienced workers may "find" 
needed human resources via some 
third party who seeks out and 
obtains the services of experienced 
professional and technical workers 
on behalf of anonymous employers. 
Such "thefr of long-term and 
experienced workers can be very 
costly for the losing employer. Here 
again, the public sector employer is 
at a competitive disadvantage. First 
of aE, the public sector employer 
often, becomes the employer raided, 
as trained and experienced highly 
skilled workers leave public 
emploj^ment' for better paying 
private sector jobs where wages and 
benefits are hot "capped." As'several 
reports indicate, this drain of mid- 
career technicians and professionals 
further exacerbates the effect aging 

has on the workforce, paiticularly the public workforce at the Federal level. 39 While 
older workers are usually more stable and experienced, they are also inore resistant to 
change apd-less flexible when it comes to accepting and dealing with new work 
alternatives and requirements. 
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^' In order to locate and encoiimge available qualified applicants to come to .work for them. 

.a^any private sector employers are offering incentives sucti as hiring bonuses, 
1 -transportation assistance, relocation expenses, child care, flexible work schedules, and 
■ other benefits. Incentives and benefits m^lifeli,,the public sector employer often cannot 

..match because .current laws and regulations generally restrict or forbid such r'ecruiting 

, and hiring Incentives. 

^ Even with recruitment and hiring incentives, expanded benefits, and hi^er levels of 
r compensation, many public and private sector employers still find It Increasinf ly difficult 
1. : find suScimt numbers of qualified candidates, paillciilarly for critical hi^-skiU Jobs. 

la ait effort to find applicants, some employers are recruiting intemationalty and seeking 
j::;,t® fill their critical high-skill jobs with certified alien workers. Recruitment of, 
J foreign workers occurs with foreign owned and operated businesses located in the 
re#on, and also with other Southeast employers, public and private, who ate seeking 
qualified workers but cannot find them in the American {Kipulation. 

i^hile some requests for alien certifications originate with foreign owned btisinesses^i 
) ?riost of them come ftxjm other re^onal employers who are having dijfficulty recruiting 

and Mitng qualified I'rarkers. Since 1985, the total number of requests recet\^ by the 
^utheast Regional Office of the U. S. Department of labor's ^l^oyment and Training 
Y Administration for non-agricultural Alien Labor Certifications has increased by almost 

cttie-third. As Gri^pMc 23 shows, last year over forty-three percent of these alien 

certification requests were for professiongd and technical occupatiot^ and twenty-two 
^percent for clerical and sales workers. 

Hie U. S. Department of Commerce estimates that tliere are over four ti^usand foreign 
downed and operated businesses in the Southeast.*^ Table 6. found i^-the ^pendix. 
Shows those countries with business operations in the el^t southeaSrn states. In 
t^rms of investment, almost sixteen percent of all forelgti investment in the U. Si is in 
tiie Southeast. All totalled, there are over $47 billion in foreign investments within the 
; ,-A:re^on. 

. ' W^m^^is^m To Look Immsd.,, 

Because of the ever-increasing difficulty and cost of hiring new employees recruited 
from outside the organization, more and more emplojrers, public and private, are being 
forced to look within their organizations for potential applicants to fill the new high-skill 
Jcrfbs being create. 

•■ ' ■ ' )■ 

Many employers have reported changing their recruitment and selection procedures 
, over the past few years. While half of all employers responding to a recent survey by the 
Bureau of National Affairs'^2 repQrted expanding their recruitment and selection 
promlures to include coUege mid postsecondary school visits, job fairs, newspaper and 
other publication advertising, etc.. over ninety percent also reported that they look 
Intemally when trying to fill vacancdes. 

With an estimate eighty percent of those who will be employed in the year 2(MK> already 

to the workforce it makes good sense for employers to seek to better utilize these 
, ;indMduals. Today's employee, therefore, can expec! to change jolk seven times and 
1 peeupatlons three times during their work- life. However, forfy percent of today's 

workers have educational limitations which prevent them from qualifying for the new 
, l^gh-skilled jobs being created. These skiU deficiencies fiiirther frustrate emplt^rs' 
f recruitment and selection effor and cost employers through higher turnover, more 

absenteeism, higher rates of injuries on the job. waste, lost productivity, increased costs 
' for remediation, reduced product quality, and ultimately a loss in competitiveness. 

„^_,,,.,,,. jo;,,,,.,. 



In an efibrt to facilitate better utHizatioii and production of employees, and to enhancie 
their poter:aal for promotion, reassignment, and transfer to new jobs, employers hav© ' 
increased their e:^enditures for training and employee development In 1988, U. S. 
employers spent $39.6 billion on formal training.^^ of those employers providing 
training, twenty-four percent were providing their employees with remedial basic 
education... fifty-two percent were providing trailing in listening sMls. foi-^-one percent 
in writing skiBs, and nineteen percent in reading skills. Tables 7 throu^ 10 in ^ev 
Appendix provide detailed information on the types of training provided oy American 
employers, who gets trained, and the industries proirtding training. Uniortunatdy, 
however, even though a considerable amount of money is spent each year on employee 
development, few employers conduct formal training needs analysis and/or literaigr; 
atidits to identify those individuals most in need of training. Furthermore, the majorily; 
of employer provided training is for management skUls and development, supervisory 
skills, and technic^ skiUs updating, Omy thirty-five percent of all employees have 
r^:€4ved any upgrading training, and only eleven percent receive such ^rmal training V 
firotn th^ employer, while many employers complain about the skiU deficiencies of n&wt^ 
hires and other employees, less than one in four middle-to large-sized employers i 
provide remedial basic education for their employees. In the Southeast, onty about teaot 
percent of employers provide their employees opportunities for remedial bastC' 
education. Employers who are most likely to provide hasic skills training include thos# 
in manufacturing, business services, health services, educational services, and public 
administration. • 

National M^tkm to Bidldli^ A gnaMty Workfbsee,.. 

The critical nature of the issues facing our country, coupled with the magnitude and 
urgency of the challenges they present, prompted ttie Secretaries of Labor, Education, 
and Commerce to unite and expand their Departments' individual efforts toward BwdtdSnm^i 
A gmUity Wor^f&rm. In Juhr, 1988. the three Secretaries convent a conference cS? 
representatives firom academia, ousiness, education, foundations, go^mm^nt, labor, andl 
the media.^^ These national leaders came together to review the trends affecting 
the economy, the implications of social issues, and to continue gathering information ^ 
from the private and public sector for policy formulation. Among other things, this ' 
conference and the supporting staff research found that... 

° The economy and the workplace are chan^ng rapld^, and the pace of ^ax^ 
isaceeteEatlng. 

It is estimated that ninety percent of all scientific knowledge has been 
generated in the last thirty years and that this ix>oi of knowledge will 
double again in the next ten to fifteen years. FSirthermbre, the ^oduct 
life cycle has collapsed fi-om the ten to fifteen year Qrcle common earlier 
in this decade to a current three to five year cycle. 

^ Jobs themselv^ are chan^ng in consent and sMlI reqidrements, regardless 
type or size of employer. 

Work is being reorgapia^ and production techniques altered. We now 
see lust-in-time and batch production, customized services, autonomous 
work groups, matrix organizations, and more. Also, jobs are requiring 
more initiative and greater independence of actism by the worker. 

The "Ba^e BMB^ CSa]^ hetweea emf^oy^ needs anil the qtKilfiea^cms of 

widealiig. 



availahle entry level wmk&s is 



0ii^4mr^ vmthem mm defielmti Ine^i^^ t&eir bi^e ^ills c^f riding, 
writlii^t &UK|^einftties» and dmnmiMcAtic^Ss ^ well as ttie^jr ^btH^ and skill 
in i^i^sl^n-^lvi^^ t^B9L fpcn^ initiative iK(i@<^tl!i^ a&d tlicir ail8|itaMllt^* 

^ Th^e skill ^0eimie£^ in the w&tkpUme are costing Mmm^s^m emplo^prs 
monetaiiif tlimti^ wi^^, lost pHi^t^tivitr. inet^ased miiediatloii c^ts, 
r^ue^ product q;imll^, and an uHiiiiale lo^ In ^»n|i^tif'^^. 

— * ' -V: , ' ' 

- /■ ' ^- ^ 

. - ■ ■, ■ ' 

V'^' , ' ' ^ . ^ 

Over file past several months considerable effort has been undertaken in both the public 
and private sectors to raise the level of awareness of the potenUal mismatch between 
l^rkplace needs and workforce capabilities. These efforts have also stressed the Impact 
social pn^ems have in further reducing the number of qualified adult workers avaL.*bie to 
fill the new cognltively oriented Jobs being created in the region's economy. Every state 
ill the Southeast has studied these issues. Each governor has appointed a commission. 

force, or committee to stody. discuss and make recommendations on how best to 
address problems of adult iiliteraQr. homeiessness, drug abuse, adolescent childbearing. 
ftc In addition, the National Governors' Association, the Southern Growth Policies Board. 

Commission on the Future of the South, and many other organizations have studied 
Ihese problems and urged their members to take action, particularly to improve the 
■ ft&0m^s educational Systems. As a result the Southeast leads the way in efforts to 
^improve the qualify of education received by Its dtizens.'^s fhe eight southeastern states 
\-::jimm been among the first to: 

- set statewide testing requirements for entry into teacher education 
programs; 

- have programs that require testing teachers for initial certification; 

- establish performance-based teacher assessment programs; 

- implement career ladder programs for teachers; 

- establish loan/scholarship programs to encourage college students to enter 
teaching; 

- establish academies for £c±*ool principals to help improve school leadership; 

- raise high school graduation requirements and administer tests to assure 
students have acquired basic akills prior to graduation; 

- estsd^lish programs for advance placement, advance diplomas, and e3q)anded 
use of kindergartens; and 

- increase funding for education. 
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■ E^ery state to the region has moved toward a' *Vlsim of the year 2000." Public and private 
partnerships, such as those funded throu^ the J©b Training Partnership Act» have 
helped fund pilot programs to address adolescent childbeartog, school dropout problems, 
and adult illiteracy. The region's State Employment Securi^ Agencies have begun tc 
mobili^ their resources to help employers find and develop the quallEed workers the^ 
. need. Coalitions have formed to focus employers' attention on human resource 
5 management and development, as well as work-family issues. Miie& hmn fieea 
accomplished, but as the 19^ r^pett of Uie Comiaii^lGa oa the F^iture of The ^tilit pt^ 
it...u?e are Of% haybxaf home and fmm a I^r io go. 

In order to be competitive in today's labor market, aU of us,. .workers, employers, 
i €dlucators...must adjust to the changes occurring and address the challenges ^cing us. U 
the Southeast is to continue to prosper into the 21st century it must Btdtd a Quak^ 

(1) Im^iiw wmfs ^ aatld^^U^ fiitiir^ vmrkiome needs anci 
commimiealliig them to mmCAt€mS, WmmiB, 

BTUBW^TBt and OtliesB wbo mm. kelp ©iids^is these needs. 

Currently, almost one out of > eveiy ten large private sector employers and three 
; out of ten large public sector employers lack formalized procedures for human r^oui€0 
needs forecasting and planning, in addition, even though half of all new Jobs created ai^ 
in organizations that employ fifty or less employees, the majority of small-t<i 
medium-sized employers lack formall^d human resource forecasting procedures or such 
human resource planning. In order to properly forecast human resource needs^ 
employers should seek out and utilize labor market informa^on such as that available to 
V them through State Employment Security Agencies' labor market and research uni^ and 
State Occupational Information Coordinating Committees. Once employers have a moi# 
accurate understanding of their staffing and employee development needs, this 
information should be shared with employees, educators, and others who can help 
facilitate cooperative efforts to meet these needs. 



(2) lii^£tiile|roc^diiraa]id|m^cai£^tofo^Ilt^tlie enisy of 
msa^ peo|de Into the workforce end de^g&ed to pmi^ 

a ^lalifey wotk life and to m^ammsdatm 
woi&ezB in coordinating their femOj-^rk connection. Hils 
inclttdes the inspleiimitaticin of dej^Nsndent-care i^o^raxns , 
fieasfele woik sohedules, and cafeteria fifeiteUt jpiimiy. 

For several years now. human resource management experts have urged employers to 
develop and utilize procedures and programs designed not only to provide for a quality 
work life but also to accommodate and assist workers in coordination of their femily and 
work life. Estimates indicate that eighty percent of women in the workforce are of 
chlldbearing age and that ninety-three percent of these women will be pregnant during 
their work years. Furthermore, mothers with preschool children are the fastest gtowi^g 
segment of the workforce. Yet, even though sixty-live percent of employers agree that^^ 
child care Initiatives would be beneficial because theyr d^rease turnover and absentedam^ 
Increase employee commitment, lead to higher productivity, boost morale, give the 
company an edge in attracting and retaining da^Urable workers* and are fear pu^ 
r^'-^Kons. onty about two percent of all employers provide direct child care.-*® iUKmt mife 
In four provide some information and re^grral services on child care. However, very ^ 
employers have extended this concept to provide for "dependent care" e.g., progrims 
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designed to address the care needs of children and adults. More and more employers 
are. ixoivever, beginning to utilize aitemativie work schedules. The term aitemati¥e work 

^ schedule covers the wide variety of work arrangements that differ from the standard 
eight-hour day. five-day workweek. By far the most popular alternative work 
arrangement appears to be the use of permanent part-time schedules. Seventy-five 

! percent of employers employ permanent ps^- timers; thirty-six percent use some form 
of fleiitime. thirty-one percent allow staggered hours, twenty-five percent a compressed 

^ ^rkweek. si3£teen percent Job sharing, and about one percent fob rotation."*^ However, 
only four percent of public employers have instituted some fbnn of quali^ of worii life 

r programs while twenty pai^nt of key private sector employers have done ^o. 



mxn^mmt pool thxougli such iniUatl^si mSsos^i/wm^ 
sitaOy pmffmm^ ^ti^ri^lj^ coofimtitre (^cmtton pn^iaii^ 
job smdis^ tmlning S»r ^^caats, and oOxer foe m hm-mst 

to Mistllif' &^piis^^&eB whc^ sill 



pro^e Bas^ SldUs TmkiMg, 



Few employers, public or private, make use of special recruitment and hiring techniques 
such as school-work study programs, internships, apprenticeship and cooperative 
education programs. Hardly any provide job readiness and pre-employment skUls 
Jneifning designed to increase the pool of quaMed Applicants from which to reipruit. 
"While eighty-one percent provide new employee orientation, only fifty-two percent 
provide training in listening skills. For^-one percent provide training to improve 
?#rttlng skills, and nineteen percent provide training to improve reading skills. 

while both public and private employers spend a considei^le amount of 
money on training and employee development, almost three out of every ten large public 
^,emplo3rers and four out of ten large private employers fail to conduct employee needs 
';]asses^ents. and only one in four provides any kind of remedial basic education. 

While all employers, public and private, must do a better job of anticipating future 
iSFOrkforce needs; institute procedures to facilitate entry of more piople into the 
Wrkforce (particularly procedures and programs designed to provide for a quality of 
work life and accommodate and assist workers in the coordtnation of family and work 
Itfel. and increase the number of job ready applicants through the use of innovative 
recruitment and hiring practices, many voices today argue that if public employers are 
j^^g to be able to successMly compete in the labor market they must also^... 

Te&e aetlon to feliiiild pfdiEe triist in goverimi^t; 



^Implii^ hiring procedures and clear away c^^eles which pjrev^t pubBc 
gfinl/ations from attracting talents applicants frcmaL aH^rts^si^^^. 
Coathiue to emphasize the hiring. tislaJng, and promotion of women and 
minorities « 

Dev^^ip syotems to tmUd stud^t awareness of and ^itcatlo^ ^^^ng 
to the c^iallmi^ gs^vmua^t and pcihiic s^r^eei 

Develop new channels for "spreading the word" about government jobs and 
the positive records of public servants; 
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Fronde maa^esrs tiie Bmm&mm'k witb^ t&ef^ ©aig mwm§^ progr&ms 

° Build a stmnger partiia^ilp between government eseen^F^, tiotli tlicM 

wh& afe ^litie^ ^pohttees and eafe^ ser^icie i^i^^mmmt end 
Sle w«^ers« t&e edii€atl«Miia£ ecmmiipii^, mm& alt 0tls,@is ^® ^n h^p ' 



The Edn^tifmal Omnmmi^... 



While education reform efforts have 
brought undeniable progress, particuiarfy 
at the presecondary and secondary 
educationai ievels, the educational 
community must. not only concern ttself 
with the programmatic issues\fticing it, 
but also remember that, as an employer, 
U tm faces the problems assmiat&i wtth 
the workpla^worffjbrce mismatcK 

In the Southeast in the year 2000 about 
one out of every five service-industry Jobs 
will be in education. In many locsd areas, 
the educational community, particularly 
the public education system, is the 
lax'^st employer. While at least one out 
of every two new Jobs created in 
educational institutions between now 
and the year 2000 will be in a 
professional specialty area. thir%'-nine 
percent of all new Jobs will be in 

administrative support, clerical, services, trade and craft, d laboring occupational 
fields. As demographic changes in the re0on occur, educational employers win fold that 
not pnfy will the ^^pes of Jobs they must fill change, but also, that the quality of available 
applicants will change. For example, between now and the year 2000 the re^nV 
population for age group zero throu^ fourteen will increase Cage group 0-4 up alK>ut 3%. 
group 5-9 up about 10%, and group 10-14 up sll^tly less than 20%) while age group 
fifteen throu^ thirty-four will decline (age group 15-19 down about 2%, group 20-!24 
down 15%, and @-oup 25-34 down about 10%). This a^ shift in the population vM 
mean an increased need for pre-elementary, elementary, and secondary level teachers, 
counselors, and librarians as well as teacher aides, bus drivers, cafeteria workers, etc^ 
and a decreasing need for the tmditional ^stseoindaiy level teacher. Couple this sh^t 
with the increased demands from the workplace for workers who not only have hi^or 
level skills but who are flexible and able to change with the ehan^g responsibilities of 
their Jobs, and the demands on postaccondary ^ucational instittitions chan^. 




Edticational administrators will need to hire some 52,000 teachers, counselors, and 
llbrETians annuaiiy while the region's colleges and universities are graduating only about 
■ 39,000 each year. The void is particularly critical for math, science, and foreign 
' .vlanguage specialists. In addition, the region's educational systei^s will need to fill Jobs 
~ yf or soda! scientists, .health practitioners^., compnter specialists, and other professional 
specialties which will be in hi^ demand by all sector employers. While most of these 
' v:"pn)fessional jobs require a sMil level of live to six. four out of every ten jobs which will 
■•, 'need to, , be &led will require entrants to have a skill le%'ei of three or lowfer. As an 
employer, therefbre, educational institutions, particularly public organizations such as 
-local school boards, will face the., same challenges other employers, public and pri'^te, 
_^ are facing with regard to hiring and retention of qualified workers. This means 
•■.-. ■..educational administxators .from the pre-elemeotary level through the postsecondary . 
level must acquain^t themselves with the demograiJhic, economic, and social trends 
affecting all employers and take the proactive measures needed to be competitive. 

}Wtth regard to programmatic challenges, educators need to contlnm to concern 
y^m^elves with ■ educational reform as it relates to the pre-elementary through 
secondary levels. Howemr, they must also concern tt^mselves even more with how the '-t- 
jxtstsemhdary system is or is not meeting the needs of employers and workers fsr the 

,,;Whlle the skill levels of secondary and postsecondary graduates seem ' to be improving. 
c^ducators need to strengthen both curriculum and student performance standards. ^ 

V attention needs to be placed on the seven skill groups identified by the 

EOL/ASTFD research pr^ect. Since only flfty-^vs percent of all employees come to the ? 
job with sufficient qualifying tr^ning. and only twenty>nine percent of those employees 

: ^received their qualifying ti-aining from the school system, it Is apparent that many / 
~ ; educators are not translating the needs of employers into what happens in the 
^^assroom. Classroom activities must not only address the "3 K's" (reading, writSiig. and 

.^ computation), but also teach students how to learn. Teachers in our secondary and - 

; postsecondary educational systems must ensure that students devehp better listening 
and oral communication skills, learn to think creatively, have the ability to 
pn^lem-solue, ham self-esteem and the ability to set goals, are self-motivating, have 
gomi tnte: personal and teamwork skills, and team how to deal in organiMatioas 
effectively. More emphasis is needed on developing procedures and programs which " 
allow teachers to gain a better and more timely understanding of the needs of the 
workplace. For «^xampie, secondary and postsecondary educational institutions should 
establish permanent "forums" which allow the exchange of ideas between employers and 
teachers. The employer/education connection must move beyond simple 
'*adopt-a-schoor and "career day" programs to more in-depth interchange and 

■cooperation. 

Postsecondary Institutions should look closely at demographic trends and the 
occupational training needs of the jobs being created in the economy to ensure that 
educational and degree programs provide sufficient numbers of new entrants to the " 
; workforce who have the prerequisite training to meet the needs of employers. By the 

year 2CXK) twenty-four percent of the youth here in the Southeast who are of traditional - 
college age will be nonwh^e. Yet today only fifteen percent of those enrolled in 

: institutions of hi^er education are nonwhite. Furthermore, only nine percent of the 
xionwhite population has graduated from college. Of those minorities who do attend 
postsecondaiy institutions, most participate in two year programs. As Table 12 In the 

> ;^pendlK shows, mihdrlties make up about thirty-seven percent of students in two-year 
programs while they make up only eighteen percent of undergraduate students, ten 
percent ctf graduate students, and seven percent of those in first professional de^^ 
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programs. While minorities make up tliirty-seven percent of those' in tw©=year 
prcjgiams, onfy nineteen percesxt of asscMitate degrees are awarded to Blacks, Bladss are 
awarded only six percent of bachelor's degrees, five percent of master's degrees, and 
four percent of doctorial and first professional degrees. If the demographic projections 
are true and minorities are going to m/ike up a larger share of the new entrants Into the 
workforce, then more affirmative measures must be taken to ensure that this group, 
receives the education ns eded to qualify for the high-skill jobs being created in th© 
Southeast. 

>''^' 

Not cnly must the postseconctaxy educational system be concerned with ensuring that 
mtaonties and females have the opportunity to gain postsecondary education, but the- 
system must also ensure that the number ©f Individuals receiving degrees and: 
certificates is adequate to meet the needs of the Joh. market. As Table S in the Appendix,' 
shows, some 167,000 openings for management ^d management-related foh^ Hrm 
projected each year from now to the year 2000, yet the region's postseronv!ary 
institutions currently award only about 71,000 degrees^Jn educational fields whidi.- 
typically are required to enter these jobs. Similarly, some 21,000 engineering, 
architecture, and surveyor jobs wili open ^sMe onfy 18,000 degs'ees in the prerequisite.- 
fields are awarded annually; some 51.000 teachers, librarians and counselors will be 
needed., each year while oply 39.000 degrees in the appropriate fields of study are^ 
awarded each year; and some 129.000 technicians and technologists wiU be needed 
annually while only 87.000 degrees are awarded annually. In order to meet the needs of 
the labor market, more emphasis by .. secondary and postsecondaxy institutions must be" 
placed on career, choice. Institutions must better utilize their counseling staffs and ttie' 
technology available through the various state career and occupational information 
systems to ensure that the degree programs being offered and chosen by students will 
produce the numbers of graduates needed by the labor market. >. 

In addition to these postsecondary programmatic concerns, specific attention must be 
given to in£proving the educational opportunities of those who drop out of school and all 
other educationally limited adults. In 1988, an estimated $85 million was spent on adult '' 
education in the Southeast $21 million In Federal grant funds and $64 million in state 
matching funds.^Q of this total, alniost fifty-nine percent ($49.8 million}' was spent in 
Florida. Half of the southeastern states failed to match their Federal ^ant funds for adult 
education with an equal amduEit of state fiinds. Adult and vocational education programs 
throughout the Southeast most be expanded and closer coordination with employers 
developed if those some now call the "forgotten half" of our society are to be adequately 
served. ... ^ ■■ . ... 

In its report. Challenge 2000. the Southern Regional Education Board suggests, among 
other things, the following goals for education in the Southeast: 

° each school system establish pre school and Idndergarten programs 
to help at-risk children prepare for school; 

° student achievement for elementary and secondary students surpass 
national norms; 

the student dropout rate be cut in half; 

ninety percent of all adults have a high school diploma or equivalent; 

four out of every five students entering college will be ready for 
college level work; 
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signlUcant gains be. achieved In the mathematics, sciences, 
and communications competencies of vocational education students: 

the percentage of adults who have attended college or earned two 
year, feuryear, and graduate degrees be at the national average or 
higher; 

the quality and effectiveness of all colleges and universities foe 
regularly assessed, vAth particular emphasis on the performance of 
undergraduate students; and 

all states and localities have schcMJIs with ioiproved performance and 
productivity demonstrated by results. 



2® "Pusaimsis^. 



\his report has sought to outline the demographic, economic, and social trends 
tmpacttog the Southeast and to share s@me thoughts concemiog.., The changes and 
challenges facing our emnomy and labor markets, tiw magnitude and urgency of these 
M^r^s, ami mirne^ to BuiM a Quality Worltf€m:e. 

If the SofiOieast is to ^cise tiie tmtween the sMUs seeded hy em^of^B and 
^e skills possessed hfjoh applicants mnd emptofees^ and lii:dld the qu^t^ 
workforee needed t@ be eompetitlw in the 0db^ ^onomj, e£f@rts must he 
imdenaken to: 

M^te oil an^^^^ to c^^sf seluM^ §1 is^^ tfiot ccpftdllg^ 
mih^ imtqmm^ strmgtim and oi^mnts^^ 



m 





> 
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Table I 



U. S. DEPilMTMEMT ©F LABOR GEHEEAI. EDUCATIOM DEVELOPMENT (GEO) 
DEVELOFMEfJT DB?®L®?MENT aSV^UJPMEKt 



cmmon sense ohbekstmoikg 

IMSHRUCnOKS. DEAL WTHi STMDAIiOSZED 

srwAnoNs mm om&imm. on m 
mmmmB m m mom mmE smmom 
mmmmmimiimmk 



coukumo mn momm mc 
DEvsmp FMsiuMmr wnii st^dard 

UPJrrS OF MEASUREMEOT. AMD WfTil 
BASIC MSASUBIRO EQUTOEMT. SUCH AS 



mm. SPEAK AND mm siaiPLS 

SEKTSNC^ CONTM^IWC SUBJECT. 

mo mjEcr, mim m^Emmi pmr 



10 mm mt qetmied but mwcM-viD 

WIinTENOICHlALlNOTttia'MTO. DEAL 
WITH I'llOBLBMS H«Va.VlfKl A FEW COISCREm 
VAi«ABiES P €m FIIOM aTANDAHI5^D 
SfTOATIONS. 



K3[^»5 TTiE mJR BASK AlTOf^RC 

or^ERATKm mm mm£ mmEm. 
mw wumm mm jmami mmmm. 

umm<w uEmm.im'nmm 
iMTEmmLkmsmnm. 



MB mvmm. sm vmmm mm mtm 



t^v^B mviCcmmm^mvmEmfmmmrQ 
mwnm m mimmm-nc mm. 



CCSWm Bl^XWT, INTERS. 
HI^EKTACE. SURFACE AREAS. 

VMAm. mmim. mo measures. 

USING FOUR lASIC AanHMERC 

omumcm. 



FORMAT. 



AR'I.V PRIKOR^ OF KA'ttOKAL Smi^ 
It) sa.VE HIACna^ HIOIJiEMS AMD DEAL 

wni A ¥mm^ of conci?etb v^meLEs 

IN SmiATS0BSWIIEIlSOS«.YO8OTE0 
STAKDAEDfEATION EXISTS. INTEftPRET A 
VARIEW OF SHSTOUCnONS RJf««SSIIED fW 
IVRirrEW. ORAL, DIAGRAMMATIC OH 
SCHEDULED FORM. 



PEKFCHIEI ASnHMETiC. ALGEBRAIC 
AND CEOMSmtC OPgpa-noi^ AS 
APPUED TPD STANDAIJD SfFUAHOKS; 
PERFORM SHOP MATIIEMATIC 
CK^TSONS IM mAcncAL 

ATOUCA-nON TO TOE &1ANUAL ASHS. 



SPEAS m A VAHIETT w suajEcis, m 
GcmposE BimEss mrms, mmmi, 
SUMMARIES m Emmmm ccmomm 
TO CF«aiAM6SM, csOTrnmY. 
DKTOS. CXJOROffJAUfflJ, L£NaHI OF 
IfARMOW AKO SE@UESCSS OF SglTOKCES 
AND PAHMSKAHKL 



ISv'^S AH'LYRWmiSOFLOaiCCmSCIEfmFIC 
TOIWKINO TO DEfrlNg f1^0M.SVIS. C^JJECT 
DATA. ESTAIUSII FAO^ AMD DRAW VALID 
CONCLUSiOKS. IMIEiMSTAM EXOTSVE 

vmm o^immcM. msmscmm. m 
mms. Mimms. m ^AiiigMATscAL or 

DIAGRAMMATIC P08f4 DEAL IWH SEVERAL 
ABSmCT OR COKCagnE VARIABLES. 



APRY KNOWLEIXJS OF ESTABUSIIED 
STATISTICAL A«D f^THEMATICM- 
TECIWIQU^ m THE A!4AL\^IS AND 
EVALUAT1CM m DATA 



PLAY REVIEWS. SCIENTiFK AND TBaiNICAL 
MATERIAI^. ABsmOS. FINANCM- 

AKD EFF^rnVS AND 

PgmiASim SPEAHINO iKCUJDIKC racE, 

DicTKw mo mmmK^ m disob^ 

AND nSMU. 



I^J^^^ APa,¥HHKCM^ OF LOGICAL AND 

SClEIIllFiC TIUKKIKG TO A mm RA5SGE Of 
lOTEtLECTUAL Af3D l^i?mAL mOBLSMS. 
DEAL Wnil fKMVE^iAL SmSC^M 
(FCmikWU^. SaENTinC ESUATIC^S. GRAPHS. 

MUSICAL nmm, CTc,| in ns m(m difficult 

WIASES. DEALWrrHAVARlEFJfOF 
ADSl??^ AND CX>NCRSTE V/^ABLES. 
"OMII^EIIEND HIE MOST ABSTI^USE CUSSES 
"Ca^CEPiS. 



APPLY KNOWLEDGE OF ESTAMjSHED 
AND THEORETICAL IVIAHIEMATiCAt 
AND STATISTICAL COfJCEPIS IN TIIE 
FIELD OF RE^ARCII MQ DE^LDRMENT. 



SAMEASIXVELV. 



MimA, data source U.S. DOL 
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Table 2 



WHEHK THE HEW HE0IONAL JOBS WILL BE 



•A OCCUPATIOMAL MEAN C^D reRr^^ OF EMmJYEES KEW JOBS BY CCCWPATION 





5 


4 


4 


14% 


34% 


26% 


5% 


3% 


M a nagement / Admin 


5 


4 


4 


10 


8 


6 


2 


3 


Manageirent Support 


5 


4 


4 


4 


26 


20 


3 




Pfofesslonal Specialty 


S 


4 


5 


16% 


24% 


21% 


12% 


53% 




5 


5 


5 


2 


8 


2 


2 




Natural, Comp, Math 


6 


6 


6 


2 


10 


1 




1 


Social Science 


5 


3 


5 




1 


1 


1 


1 


Soc!al,Recre,Reug. 


5 


3 


5 


1 




10 


5 




Law'yers^Judicial 


6 


4 


6 


1 


1 


3 


3 




TeacheiB, Lib.Coun, 


5 


3 


5 


4 


1 


2 


1 


5C 


Heauli Diag.ouTeat. 


5 


4 


5 


5 


4 


1 




1 


wnters,Ent. 


4 


3 


4 


1 










TeeSmioians 


4 


4 


4 


7% 


13% 


10% 


4% 


4% 


Health 


4 


4 


4 


3 


I 


4 


1 


2 


Engineering 


4 


4 


4 


1 


4 


3 


i 




OUier 


4 


3 


4 


3 


8 


4 


2 


2 


M^ketlng and Sales 


4 


3 


4 


17% 










AdmSnistrati^ Stippoxt 


















anil Clertcal 


3 


2 


3 


14% 


20% 


37% 


58% 


35% 




3 


2 


3 


19% 


5% 


2% 


10% 


3% 


Blue CoUar 


















Precision Trade 


3 


2 


3 


17% 


2% 


2% 


7% 


1% 


laborers 


2 


i 


1 


3% 


2®.0 


2% 


4% 


1% 



MDS&A, totals may exceed 100% due to rounding. Data from U.S.BLS and NOJCC. 




THE F^TEST 0MOWIIf G JOBS W SOirim.^T 



Physical tB^era^is^s S 4 S 

assist asid ald^o <2i 3 ^ 

Sla^a pso^eefiglnf aq^ipm^sit repairers 4 3 3 

Horn® lieiLltli sidkss 3 2 :i 

Computer systems asal^sts 6 S S 

Medical records tdch^iclasa 4 3 3 

a^arag-e ra^^^lrod. ,..4,5 3.3 a .1 

In thB Federal ISfi^^mmeiit 

Comp^t^csr syetame aaal^st^s 6 B S 

^cGoustasifes i5^tadit^re 5 S S 

L&qal assistaatfi aixd clc^jsrkfi S 3 S 

Electrical mnd «l®etr©Bie ©ngiiaaars S S S 

Maa&g^men^ asialyste S S S 

Social v?ork©r® 5 3 S 

Social welfare ii^r^ice© workers 5 3 S 

Elactrical asfsd ^l^ictro^ic engir aore S S S 

Hoalth techniciaisn 4 4 ^ 

Lawyers 0 4 € 

Chilfi car® ^oTko^a 3 2 2 

Average GED lewl retired. 3»3 4,3 

^olic® patrol officers 4 2 3 

Fir© fighters 4 2 3 

Gaaarel protective serviea "i^oEkers 2 2 3 

Caaa&ffll eXorka 4 3 4 

Social w^rJgosra S 3 5 

Sardeaers ai^d groimde keepers 2 12 

Correctioaal officers 3 2 2 

BiilldiB0 alaasiag asd gervieo %?©rkers 3 12 

Highway maisto^a^e^ workez-s 3 % 2 

Average l«r>"rol roq^sired. . , . « 2,1 2.1 3.2 

MDSSA, basad on data from U.S. BLS and miCC. 
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Table 4 

SOURCES OF gmMFYMQ mB mGumwQ TRMMmQ FOR mmmcm wormers 

WItli gmolifyiiig Traiaiag With Upgrndlaf TtMaJag 



OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUP 


Total 


Wmm 
Scbool 








Formal Mfmmi 


ALL EMPIX^^'EES 


55 


29 




ZD 


35 


12 


1 i 






71 
















Technical 

Professionals 


94 


83 


14 


23 






23 


17 


No nt €*r h fi ir 51 1 
Professionais 


92 


87 






47 


47 


in 


1 1 


Management 


77 

IT ^ 


52 


11 


38 






20 


17 


Tech flic isj. "nSft 




58 


14 


32 






18 


19 


Office/Cieiica! 


57 


33 


7 


31 


32 


10 


10 


15 


Sales 


43 








cart 


# 




ID 


Service 


36 


13 


Q 


lO 


25 


7 


SI 




Transportation 


38 


2 


8 


26 


i8 


2 


s ■■ 


9 


Machine Operators 


37 


6 


6 


26 


22 


3 


4 


m 


Craft 


66 


11 


16 


44 


26 


7 


7 


13 


Precision 

Production 


61 


17 


15 


38 


36 


S 


13 


IS 


MechaBlcs and 
Repairers 


68 


19 


18 


39 


44 


7 


22 


17 


Extractive 


56 


4 


13 


48 


34 


6 


13 


18 


Laborers 


18 


2 


2 


13 


14 


2 


2 


10 



MDS&A. data taken from DOL/ASTD publication The learning Enterprise. 
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■ . "' : ... ■ Tables : ••' 

mSm^TCB BETWEEN WOREPIL^CE DEMAND FOR I!€DiVIDUALS Wrm POSTSECOBfDARY EDUCATION AND THE 
NUMBER OF INDIVIDOM^ RECEmNG DEGREES ANNUALLY FROM REGIONAL POSTSECONDARY MSTITOTIONS 



4m c&mamce 



HmUAL OFBMNGS 
JOKING COLLEGE 
QEOEEE 

pew & Rcf kcemeM Jobs) 
mUL ISYss, 4+Yis. 



AVERilGE 

OTMBJSR OF Di^SEES 
CONKSRRED AJOraAIXY 

TOM- ISYm. 4f¥iB 



DIFFERENCE 



^ Manngemenl Relatet^ 


Business & Mafi^ea^t (0^| 
Business & OSiee fO'/(X)i 
Marketing ^ Dsslributlm imOO] 
CommuaicalioBs fO^O) 






112,618 




mi® 




-SS.66I 


Eiigineers, Architects. 


ikrhttecture & Env!r.Dgn40400) 
Eagtaeering (14001 


mm 

21.077 


S.143 


16.019 


17.674 




S7.« 
i3,®i 


-S9.I49 
-3.403 


and Malh Sctq^es 


Commimicatton T^h- (iCOOl 
Computer & tafo.Sd. fUOO) 
life Sdences f2600| 
Mathematics |2700| 
Physical Sclenses 14000) 




em 


nm 


'^.046 






+3,354 


Scdal SeiestisI 


Psychology {42001 
SsMiaJ SdeiKes {4500) 




458 


im 




137 




4-16.774 




Law liSl rfOI.J |<!a!liIOiJ 


11,^ 






4.4a) 




4.480 


-7^12 


Teachers, librarians, 
Counselors 


Educalioa {i300) 
VocaUonal Ed. f20Q0J 

Home Economics fiOOOj 
todustria! Ms (2100) 
L£;tters | 2300| 
Ubraiy Sciences (2500) 


5i,462 


9,719 


41.743 






365® 


-12.8C4 


Heaith Diagnosing 
and Treatiiient 


First Professional Degrees 


7ai54 




mi54 


4296 




4296 


-65.858 










m,m 




mm 


m,m 


-42,257 


Engineering 
Health 


Engineering & Related 
Allied H^th 
Health Sciences 


15.158 


7^ 


mm 


43,484 
12569 

30,915 


m9i7 

19.^ 




-36,285 

-2.587 
-3,S55 


ALL JOBS himsiQ 

MDSM« estimates based upon data from Soulheni Regional Edycstion. B^ard, ihf* j 
Assodalfsa* A A ^- ' ' 


m-^ mm msm mm imm 

5. Department csf Education, the NOICC Crosswalk Center, and the fte 


S77,2m 
ttonal Planning 



c 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENT Aim BUSINESS OPERATIONS WITHIH THE SOUTHEAST REGION 

%■ State and CoiBitty 



SWE TtitalFcarcIgn 
In vestment 

. . flu Bmiofisl ; 


Total Foreign 

f S df Bustfiessesl 


IJnIlccI 


Canncin 


Geiroany 


Japan 


SwUvrr- 
laral 


France 


Lallfi 


NeOier- 
lands 


WewZeafand , 
& South Afr. 


All 


Alafeania.''-, ; . 




{»%{ 


96 


46 


48 


43 


m 


n 


13 


21 


13 


12 








200 


154 


im 


m 






118 


39 


24 


56 




8.6 

fl8%) 


mi 


201 


180 


145 


MI 


m 


59 


32 


46 








4.0 


321 




51 


47 




m 




12 


16 


14 




Sflssljssi|ipi 

, '■ i,'.. ■ ' , ■■■ ■ 


2.4 
(5%) 


m2 

(tin/ % 


m 


m 


27 






19 


10 


13 


4 




North €«riiliiia 




^1 
CI 3%) 




Ci5 


9R 


74 


6! 


42 


m 


27 


16 


19 


*; Sofiiti Ctrolina 


S.7 

f 1 2%) 


325 

18%) 


72 


42 


57 


:© 


41 




10 


!9 


!0 


10 


■■ . ''i- ^. ■ 


S.2 

{! 1%) 


111%) 


ii! 


m 


m 


7G 


44 




i4 




IS 


!1 




$47.2 Bll!l€JH 4133 


961 

mr/n) 










m 






13%] 


174 



' f^nJSSsA, hm-ii on .mfonnatintj ohIafTtcd from the U. S. Dr parlment of Commerce. Iniernalioral Trade Aciminislratlofi. data as of 1987 . 
/ Niiit: PfirccHtagrs.sliowii In iutrrtilhrsls In the slnlr roluPMis are of Iota! forclgfi liswstnirni mnl oficrailom in region. The percentages shown In 
: parrnihesis «mfcr fhr Costsifty <{>lal rolumns rrkitc to t1tr country's lota! Iiivrstnicfil In U.S. 



Table 7 



GEMERAI^ H^ES OF f EAQIS^O PROVIDED BY MSEMC^ EMPLDTEES 
D0EINa TWO PEHIODS OF TWm, 19S5 and 1988 



Pmmnt ¥smiMskg In. 198S Pei^eat Psml^g to 1988 Change 



; "Basic Computer Skills 

..Management Skills & 
Development. - ■ 

■ Glerlcal/Secret^rla! Slulls 



Brevention/ 
Health/Wellness 

iRemedtal Basic Education 

Cofnmuuicattons Skills 

;~-4j^]^'en!;isory Skills ■ 

.-■ personal Growth 

■■;Tecliiilcal Skills/ 

Knowledge Updating 

. ...Oligomer Edueatioii 

New Melfiods/Procediires 

■.^p!oyee/La^^ Relations 
gustomer Relattons/Seivices 
l^ecutive DevtJlopment 
Sales Sliills 



4B.2 

74.3 
52.9 

38.9 
18.0 
66.8 
73.7 

51,9 

72.7 
35.7 
56.5 
44.S 
63.6 
56.5 
54.1 



59.2 

81.3 
59.7 

45.5 
24.3 
72.1 
78.9 
56.0 

76.4 
38.3 
58.6 
45.3 
63.6 
55.8 
47.8 



+ 11.0% 

+6.8% 

4-6.6% 
4-6.3% 
4-5.3% 
4-5.2% 
+4.1% 

■¥3,7% 

+2.SS& 

+2.1% 

+0.4% 

NC 

-0.7% 

-6.3% 



MDS&A. data taken from Tra.!niiig Magazine^ Industiy Reports for 1985 & 1988. 
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Tables 

SPECIFIC TWES OF TEillHmO PROVIDED BT i^lIEmC^ 

M Ha^ Older % F^^t Cliaflgg, , to 

■ Traininf ^ ' Bgxeeiit Ft^^c 

felstesstog skills " . 
,■ , Outplacement & Retirement planning 
•'Safely 

Public spealdng & Presentation sidlls 
: Delegation skills 
, Word pmeesstog 

■ ■ Problem-solviRg 
: iFinance'-- • . < _ 
;•. Strategic planning . 

■ Data prcJcesslBg 
Leadersliip 
Tims management 
Team-biilWing 

• Wrlllng sisllls 
. Hiring Seleetioii processes 
Planning 

Foreign languageCsl 

Negotiating sMUs 
■■■■ Reading skills 

Perforaiance appraisals , 

Management information systems 
■■ Sti^ss management 

Comptiter progmmming 

Conducting meetings 

Posieliasliig 
. Deeision-making 

Interpersonal . skills 

Traln-the-tralner , ,, ■ 

Product knowledge 

Goal-setting , 

Hew employee orientation 

New equipment operatictn 

^ ^ 'E^atolsig Sp^effieall^ MmttSed ils Being m^dcd la ISSS But Not Spccifie^y Identified in iSSS 

Customer relations 47.5 

Beginning sales' sMIs ' 43]? 

^mnced sales 'skills 36.9 

Nutrition I5_7 

Research & Development 13,7 
Manufacturing 

. Ce.g. production plsmntog, cost estimating) 10.9 

Training Specified IdcntSfled ils Being Prodded in 1988 Bat Not Speciflca% Identified is 1985 



fei ims 


Peeeeat RroiMM feu 1SS8 




41.0 


S2.4 


■ 11.4% 


13.9 


24.0 


10.1% 


41.9 


Sl.O 


9.1% 


36.3 


45.3 


9.0% 


37.9 


46.8 


8.9% 


54.9 


. 63.5 


■ 8.6% 


39.6 ' 


48.0 


-■ 8.4% 


20.1 


26.4 


8.3% 


mo.-. 


34.2 ■. 


8.2% 


31.6 


39.5 


7.9% 


54.1 ' 


.•62.0 


7.9% 


55.? 


sas 




44.2 


■ 51.2 


7.0% "■ 


33.7 


41.4 


6.7% 


53.0 • 


59.6 


6.6% 


35.7 


42.3 


6.6% 


4.S 


■ 10.9 


6.4% 


■■.29.7 


35.9 


6.2% 


13.2 


19.3 


6.1% 


60.8 


66.2 


5.4% 


34.1 


39.4 


5.4% 


49.9 


54.B 


4.9% 


30.8 


40.6 


4.8% 


33.9 


38.4 


4.5% 


20J 


24.9 


4.2% 


39.4 


43.2 


3.8% ■ 


41.5 


45.1 


3.6% 


49.4 


52.6 


3.2% 


54.1 


56.9 


2.8% 


43.5 


44.9 


1.4% 


..79.8 


80.7 


0.9% 


61.3 


60.9 


■0.4% 



Motivation 

Personal computer applicstions 
Managing diatige 
Substance abuse 
Smoking cessation 

Quaiiil' control 

Creativity 

Ethics.^ 

Olho- (topies not Ustds^ 



48,7 
42.8 
40.0 
35.0 
34.4 
34.1 
21.6 
19.7 

43 



MDS&A. data taken from lYaining Magazine's Industry Reports for 1985 & 1988. 
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Table 9 

:mm&AL types of temhmg provbded by americ^ e 



FU>¥ERS FOR TWO PERIODS, 198S and 1988 



TraxES./Comm. 







. ©El / 1 






■i 








49is/ 


■85.9/ 




53.0 C 43. II 




-^41 


Management 






7LB/ 


SB.6/ 




skills 






+ 12.71 


' 69.5/ 


62.3/ 






59.5 { 


-2.8} 






SIsiIIb & Emu. 








Update 




67.1/ 










- 2.8J 


Sect SklMs 


44.0/ 


54.4/ 








3a4(- 


- 16.0) 


Commun, 


Skffls 


^a/ 


58.3/ 






ms ( 13.^ 




f 3.^ 






^?.o/ 


ail/ 






57.6 i 5.6) 


3B.4{- 


• 25.7] 


ffcw Methods 






44.4/ 


41.2/ 






5LU-!.6.7| 


29.9 (. 


■ 1 1.3} 


Computer UL 




t^<i^^/*« CSf.1i 

€k oasH: Ski. 


41.7/ 


41.7/ 




Lmployce 


55.5 14 13.B) 


3B.6{- 


■3.1) 


42i5/ 


53,7/ 




ri3.3 1 ^ 10.55 




23.1} 


Disease Pn:v. 


oeaim rroni. 


















38.5(4-4.1) 


27.3 ( - 


12.6) 


Saics Skills 


64.7/ 








60.2 {-4.e9 


54.6 




Personal 




4a5/ 


m.2/ 






50.1 U4.^ 


34.8 1 - 


15.4} 








Education 


34.3/ 








:^.5 ( ^ B.2) 




8.4) 


Remedial 


Bask! Ed. 




21.2/ 








a? (- 


11.^ 



Trade 

85/88 



40.7/ 

m.8/ 

84.0(4-3.21 
65.0/ 

^.1 i+l.l) 



67.4 f. 9} 
41.3/ 

43.3 2.0) 
^2/ 

60.2 { + 12.0) 
83.4/ 

43.3 {-40.1} 
53.5/ 

54.5 C+ I.a 

me/ 

38.3 I + 7.7} 
37.9/ 

40.7 { * 2.8) 



32.7/ 

23.4 C- 9.3) 
«5.6/ 

69.4 1 4- 3.fS 

r^9/ 

49.8(^12.9} 
37.8/ 

i * 20.6) 
III/ 

7.0 (-4.11 



Piis./Ifls. 

Baiiklag 

8S7 as 



5a4/ 

59.5 1 4- 3. 1) 
75.0/ 

87.3 ( + 12.3) 

78.3/ 



72.9/ 

87.9 ( 4- 15.0} 
51.8/ 

61.4C•^9.Q 
74.9/ 

81.9 f 4 7.0} 
61.4 i- 19.1} 



72.2 i ■> 



51.3/ 

67.5 (<> 18.2) 
35.0/ 

44.4 ( + 9.4) 



29.5/ 

42.4 (+ 12.9) 
73,3/ 

83.9(4 9.^ 
54.5/ 

64.3 ( + 9.^ 
37.5/ 

40.3 { 4- 2.^ 

ia2/ 

17.3 ( + LI) 



^irises 
SS/SS 



57.1/ 

47. U - 10.0) 
71.4/ 

75.5(4- 10.21 



78.5/ 

76.4 ( -3.1) 
51.8/ 

m.l C*4.3j 

m.5/ 
m.Qi-.m 

m.3/ 

56.M + .^ 
46.0/ 

5a4f+9.4| 
42,8/ 

51.6(4-8.1^ 
38.5/ 

28.8 (-9.7) 



34.7/ 

37.41*2.7) 
47.5/ 

43.6 C - 3.9} 
53.1/ 

^.Sf-2.2) 
43.3/ 

14.3/ 

za?!* n.4) 



Health 
Services 






All 


m/m 


as/ss 




m/m 


&i.i/ 

71.1(.«-8.C| 


^8/ 


73.5/ 

63.3 ( - J0.2) 


sas/ 

55.8(4. .7} 


87.0/ 
91.0 ( + 


54.7/ 

62.3(4^7,13 


96.8/ 

87.6 (-a2) 


74.3/ 

81.3{4.7.a 


m.6/ 


77.9/ 


89.7/ 

92.S{*2.f5 


73.7/ 

7a9 ( + 5.2) 


81.2/ 

m.B I ' .4} 


OT.8/ 

53.5 (- 10.:^ 


Sj.3/ 

{^.2 (-0.1) 


72.7/ 

76.4(4-3.7) 


572/ 

71.0 1-5- 13.8) 


68.2(4^ ll.4i 


81.7/ 

72.3 ( - 9.4) 


Ee.9/ 

^.7(->a^ 


aas/ 

81.0 ( + .5) 


m.2 i " 4.^1 


7K8 { - 5.7^ 


es.8/ 

72.1 C4-5.3) 


52.8/ 

71.0 f 4" 18?! 


43.9/ 


54.5/ 


63.6/ 

oy. / ( - J.SJ 


SaS i " 5.31 


42.6/ 

50,5 ( 4- 7.9) 


J^.S/ 

63.5 f - 22.0) 


56.5/ 

5S.S( -8-2.1) 


41.4/ 

62.9(4 21.5] 


65.7/ 

63.61-^2.1) 


74.4/ 

S8.9 { - B.S\ 


48.2/ 

59.21 4- ll.Cg 


49.4/ 

4.6) 


50.8/ 

37.7 13.0 


83.4/ 

57.fi { - 25.6) 


44.9/ 
45.3 (4- .4) 


81.5/ 

74-7 f - 6.B) 


31.6/ 

^.8(4^ 19.2! 


61.7/ 

63.4(4-1.7} 


38.9/ 

45.5(4-6.^ 


24.3/ 

12.8 (-^ 11.5) 


37.6/ 

22.3 {4^ 15.3) 


2.1/ 

8.2 (* 6.1) 


m.l/ 

47.8 {-^ 6.^ 


^9/ 

65.41^6.5} 


45J/ 

55.5(4- ia4| 


72.8/ 

m.Bi - 11-3] 


51.9/ 


46.5/ 

:^.e { ^ 10.73 


24.4/ 
25.1 .71 


8.0/ 

^.8 ( 4- m.ss 


:^7/ 

38.3 ( 4- 2.^ 


ISB/ 

29.214^13.41 


^9/ 

41.6 1^ 14.7) 


23.6/ 

21.7 {- LS) 


18.0/ 

24.3{4-o^J 



t^^ifl.t.h Sfi!f^f'^'?"^f Magazlne-s Industry Reports for 1 985 & i888. All figures r^fer to percent of oE^anJ^aiions mihln each induslr/ that offer formal 
tratoing ifi each category ( e.g., ofaU maiiufactuilng companies 49.9% provided execuOve dewlopment In 1985. while 53.0% provided It to 1988, an increase of 



Table 10 



Ma^JOR CaXEOOI^^ OF U»L0¥EES WHO RECEIVED EMPLOYEE 

PROVIDED TKMNMQ -FOM TWO PERIODS, 19SS aad 1088 



. , JOB C^IM^RT 



cmmam 



.PROFESSIONALS 

fADMIMISTKATIVE 

^ ■ : office & clotcal 
fMSt-level 

middle; ■managed 

;;;:;JE^PH^SEfrFATrvES ■ 

.SENIOR RfANAGEHS 
■ PRdDUCnOM WOMCERS 
EXECUTIVES 
CUSTOMER SERVICE 



48,6 

50.9 

S4.4 
69.9 

37.1 
60.0 
32.4 
67.1 
45.7 



m.3 

62.5 

72.5 
77.8 

43.0 
56.8 
35.1 
64.5 
44.7 



•J- 11.7% 

+ 8.1% 
+ 7.9% 

+ 3.2% 

^2.6% 
-1.0% 



^MQS&A, datatalien from Training Magazine's Industry Reports for 1985 & 1988. 



Table 1 1 

TOTAL EMMOLLMEHT 
SOUTHEilST IMSTrr0TIOMS OP maHER EBtJCATION 



I^OCATSlM CSTATES 






Female 


























9.914,183 


0,72S,834 


S4% 


2,242,843 


18.4% 










54% 




















Alabama 


^ 181.447 


137 301 






40.076 


mM 


FIorMa 


477,210 


362,346 


259,184 




100.176 


21.7 




195,123 








SS.842 






144.548 


132.581 


81.063 


sai 


10,339 




.Mississippi 


101.095 


69.232 


54.593 


54,2 


30.0S& 




Ner th Carolina 


322.968 


253,062 


177,768 


^.0 


65.098 


ms 


Sontb Carolina 


134.116 


103,801 


73.509 


54,8 


28.074 


21.3 




137,070 


162.006 


104,773 


S3,2 


30,744 


16.0 


mmomtr breakdown 












LOCATION CSTATO 


Black 








Bfo^E-esM. Mien 


Usiitecl States 




623,^1 














SS,474 




5,478 








37.690 


828 


1,182 


376 


4.070 




Florida 


44.301 


47.434 


7.219 


1.222 


14.688 






34,303 


1.806 


2,427 


306 


5,328 






8,803 


341 


872 


323 


1,628 




Biisslsslppl 


28.785 • 


63i 


427 


245 


1775 




Hofftfe Carolisa 


57.370 


1,957 


3313 


2,458 


4.80e 






25.924 


965 


978 


207 


2,241 




temessee 


27.508 


1,512 


1.383 


341 


4,320 





MDS&A. total enrollment includes those in two and four year institutions and is not based on degree fields. 
Data from SREB and Natioml Ceatei for Education Statistics. U. S. Department of Education. 1986. 
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EWEOLLMEWT OF BLACK AMD mSF«IC STTOEIfTS M SOOTIffii^t* EEGIOIf M. 
POSTSECOMD/4ilY INSTITOTI0MS BT DEGKE® PROGHAM 

mscK snmmwTS 





UidteS States 




2§ 


43 


9 


5 


S 








® 




18 


10 


7 




Aiafeama 


37,6S0 


47 








T 


' -■' " 




44.301 


19 




10 










34,303 


43 


22 






1A 






8,803 


0 


32 


7 








Mississippi 


2S.785 


49 








e 
O 




Brorth CaroEaa 


57.370 


37 


42 


19 


HI 


A 


;.r. 


Soutli Camlla£i 


25.924 




411 


9 1 

^ 1 


1 1 


e 

d 






27.508 


40 


33 


15 


9 


13 
















1 


United States 






4S 


6 


4 


4 










4^ 


2 


1 


2 






828 




33 


A 


.6 


.6 




Florida 


47,434 




fjS 


10 


6 


10 






1.806 




17 


1 


1 


2 


r 




341 




20 


.2 


.4 


.4 




Mssisslpjpi 


631 




77 


.7 


.3 


.8 




North Carolina 


1.957 




43 


.6 


.6 


.6 


1 : 


South Carcilina 


965 




51 


.8 


.4 


.S 


r'- 


Teanessee 


1.512 




51 


.8 


.4 


1 



MDSStA, based on data froii the Southern Regional Educational Board and the U. S. Departoient of Educatlou 
1986 Enrollment. 
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Table 13 



CFMf GE m MJMBER OF BACffiMim DEHRE^ COMFEEEED BY 
MSTITOTIONS OF HIGHER E0UCATIOB 1976/77 TO 1985/86 

wmsMOF&mm imB-i? i9a«>€6 ciMfOE 



Total 




987,833 


7% 












CI 


1 1 o 








o,OaO 








































87,221 










86 






19,620 


1.3b 






in 'SAO 








64.535 


IS 




17.439 


15.288 


-12 




559 


1,197 


114 




38.849 


35.434 


-9 


Ufm^/general studies 


16,763 


19.248 


m 


lilimf^ ^ arcfetml seiesie^ 


781 


157 




Life ^stenc^s 




38.524 






14J96 


16.306 


m 




933 


256 


-73 


Multl/liitefdis^ipEimsry study 


17J49 


15.700 


-8 




5.514 


4.433 




Flifloscipby & religion 


8.158 


6.239 


-M 




6.109 


5,602 


-8 




22,497 


21.731 


-3 




47,373 


40.521 


-IS 




14,530 


12.704 


-IB 


Public affairs 


17,627 


13.878 


-21 




1 16.879 


£>3.703 


-20 


VismI & perforaitog erlB 


41.793 


36.949 


-12 



NOTE: Based on data from the U. S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics. 
During period 21 degree discipilnes/flelds declined an average of 21.6% and 9 degree disciplines/ 
fields increased an average of i20Q&; with the disciplines of Computer & liifuiuiatioii sseieiices 
Cup 554%), Engineering technologies (up 135%) . and Law (up 1 14%) Increasing the most while 
the disciplines of Libras^' and archival sciences fdown 80%), Military sciences (down 73%). 
and EducaUon (down 39%) declined the most. 

MDS&A 
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l^ble 14 



DEGREES AWAKBED BY BOmWEmT KEG-IOM PISTITOTIOMS 
or HIGHER EDUCATION B¥ FmJJ OF STIfDY ^H© PEC^E 





FMf OP MJBY 




















Lie 
























r/Fm 




ML FleMs 
























Business & Mana^ment 


€3^ 715 








27 






&. w 


i. «a 0 






Education 


31,894 


IB 


15, 963 




I I 




14 71 <3 




J, , iei 






Social Science 


12,387 


1 


11,239 




B 




962 


3 


186 


5 




Engineering 










7 






c 




b 




Health Sciences 


9, 056 


5 


7^298 




5 




1, S38 










Psycholoq^ 


6, 453 




5^ 178 




4 






"J 








Life Sciences 


S,056 


3 


4, §23 




4 




680 


2 




11 




Conuaunications 


5,991 


3 


5,717 




4 




262 


.7 


12 


.3 




Computer/Info Science 


5. 953 


3 


5, 17^ 




4 




770 


2 


9 






Lel:ters 


4,614 


3 


3, 900 




3 




597 


2 


117 


3 


-■^ ■ 


Visual & Perf, Arts 


4, 603 


3 


3, 970 




3 




5§a 


2 


35 


.9 




Physical Science 


4,026 


2 


3, 196 




2 




548 


2 




f 


2'' ■ 


Public Affairs 
Enginoering and 


3,479 


2 


1.773 




1 




1,655 




51 


1 




Related Technologies 


3,334 


2 


3,250 




2 




84 


.2 


0 


0 




P r ot e c t i ve Services 


3,2^9 


2 


3,02*^ 




2 




220 


-6 


5 


.1 




Mathematics 


2,715 


2 


2,328 




2 




332 


.9 


55 


1 




ALL OTHEH FIELDS 


21,454 


12 


18,^33 




13 




3,897 


10 


828 


21 




MDSSA, based on data f: 


rom the Southern 


Regional 


Education Board 


and 


the 


U. S. Department 


of Educat 


ion 



198b 
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,;, MOTES 

1., Report commissioned by the U.'S. Department of Labor from- the Mudson Institut 
issued June 1987, : 

2. Published in 'Occupational Outlook. Quarterly, and as a Special BuiletM 
March, 1988 CKumber 23021, 

3. Joint toitlaUves involving DOL have included one witli the U. S. Department of 
Education wMqh resulted In the Issuance of the publication. The BoUom Line: 
Basic sums In The Workptam, with the U. S. Department of Healtii and Human 
Services, which resulted in„the Issuance of tlie publication. Count On Me..Foi#i 
2000, and a current two-year Joint research effort \»4th, the^Amerlcan Society of 
TYatoing and Development which is looking at basic v/or^laee skills. This 

, DOL/ASro initiative has resulted' in the issuance of two publications, one titled ' 
Workplace Basics: The SJdlls Bmphyers Want anotiier tiUod The Leamir^ 
Er^rprise. In addition, a set of '"best practices" texts are planned for nublicatior 

4. While a number of reports and publications have been issued by various public an 
private sector organizations concerned with the effect protected demographic, 
economic and social trends will-have on the virorkplace and workforce, the 
foilo\€ing exemplify tliose supportive of DOL's initiatives, particularly in the 
Southeast. 

^ Employment Policies: Looking To The Year 2000, the National Alliance of 

Business (MAB); ^ 
, „ „ ° YotMh 2000: A Call For Action, NAB; ^ .. 

The mwth W: Workforce Readiness, NAB; 
" Halfway Home And A Long Way To Go, report of the 1986 Commission on 'Th 

Future of the South; and 
^ Meeting The Emnomi€ Challenge of the 1990's: Workforce Utemcu in the 

South report by MDC. Inc. for the Sunbelt Institute, ' 

5. This report, one of the Ikst of its kind in the nation, was developed primarily as i 
source of information for'^DOL officials on the impact of deriiographtc. economic, 
and social trends projected for the Southeast region and each of its eight states. 
Wliile developed as a resource for internal use, copies of the report have been 
provided to numerous outside interests. ... 

6. At the request of the Southeast Regional Office of the National Alliance of Busines 
the DOL/ETTA/Southeast Regional Office participated in a joint research prefect 
which sought to demonstrate how the Workforce 2000 demographic, economic, 
and social trends projected for the nation could be localized. This innovative 
effort incorporated data relating to the impact of various social issues such as 

-teenage pregnancy, out-of-wedlock births, homeiessness, substance abuse, 
poverty, and adult illiteracy as weH as detailed commentary on current 
community and employer efforts in human resource development and basic skills 
enhancement activities. While the full report was not published, an executive 
summary dealing with those aspects of the report concerning adult illiteracy was 
published with the assistance of IBM. 

7. A Regional Leadership Conference was called by the DQT./ETA Atlanta Regional 
Administrator. Convened in Peachtree City, Georgia, during February, 1988, the 
conference sought to provide a setting in which top public and private sector 
leaders from each of tlie eight Southeast states could review and discuss the 
V/orkJorce 2000 demographics and Issues, then develop an action plan for the - 

, Governor of each southeastern state. 

8. The data used to describe each of the six trends, as well a;, other aspects of this 
report, come from various sources, including the U. S. Bu.^eau of the Census and 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. The primary source of data used for the 
regional demographic and employment projections was the Regional Bconomic 
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' Projections Series 87'R-2,-"R€gtonal Economic ■Gmwth M 'the'^linit^ 
:^PraJections for 1987-20Q0,": Volume h II md III/ publishe'c! :b^'fc 
Planning Associati04„ (NPA). This information was suppimented'fcy, area-specific 

■ . -'^ data from.-v^otis otlier regional sources tadud|tig 'the Southern ^Regiooal-' '■' 
■ Education Board'and tlie labor market information- aiid research units orthe'elght--' 
southeastern State Employment Security agencies. 

■ 9. The Department, of Labor classifies the nation's itiduslries and business acti^ties ' 
into ten flO) major groups (see Graphic 10). lliose industries which make up tlie 
"goods-producing sector" of the economy are agriculture fincluding forestry and 
fishing), mining, construction, . and manufacturing. Those-industries which. make ■ 
up tiie "sendee-producing sector" are T.C.p. (transportation. commuMcations, and^'- 
public ^utilitiesL , trade, FJ.R.E.' (fmance, insurance, and real .estateL services,' and ' 
governnient,;,. 

10. Based upon national projections of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

11. The skill ratings refen-ed to are those developed and defined by DDL and 

identified in supplemental volumes for the Dictionary of Occupational Titles for 
general educational development. The skill levels relate to reasoning, 
niatliematical, and language development that a worker should possess upon- 
entering a given job. The DOL GEO levels range from one. the lowest level of 
complexity, to six. the., highest level of -complexity and are cumulative. . ■ 

12. Labor force participation rates for 198/ averaged 78.4% for' white males age 2d 
and over compared to 74.7% for'oonwhite males, 55.6% for wMte females, and •■" 
60.0% for nonwhite females (BLS unpublished data). 

13. Work experience averages were derived from data obtained from the National 
Commission for Employment Policy, The Institute for Social Research at the 
University of MiclUgan. the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census, The educational attalrmient information was derived from data 
obtained from the BLS and tlie Southern Regional Education Board. 

14. Based upon information and statistical data obtained from the U, S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, The Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention Clearinghouse, 
and the Georgia Department of Human Resources. 

15. Failure-to-graduate statistics provided by the U. S. Department of Educaaon, with 
the economic costs calculated based upon information obtained from ths^ Institute 
for Educational Leadership. BLS, and the reports, Tlie Forgotten Half(W. T, Grant 
Foundation) and Toward A More Perfect Union fThe Ford Foundation). 

.,16. Based on the findings of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
^ Study conducted by the Educational Testing Service, these individuals have 
difficulty and/or cannot do such common everyday things as: 
° stating in writing an argument made in a newspaper column, 
° orally interpreting a lengthy feature story in a newspaper. 
° interpreting the difitinctions between two types of employee benefits, 
° following directions to ti'avel from one location to another using a map. 
° using a bus schedule, 

° determining correct change using a simple restaurant menu, and /or 

° determining the amount of interest charges from a loan ad. 
47. Information on adult functional illiteracy, the estimated size of the population and 
magnitude of the economic costs were derived from various studies, including 

Looking To The Year 2000: A View From The Southeast 
18. Tilts definition comes from Websler's New Collegiate Dictionary. Poverty level ' 
Income definitions or levels are set by and/or used by the U. S. Departments of 
Health and Human Services and Labor for grant-in-aid programs. Estimates are 
based on national statistics and area specific data from Census, BLS, and various 
state agencies. 
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:n.l9. Finil -^report ,,pf'I1ie:W,''T.:G.f§M Foundation Commission on Work, Family and 
, Cnkm^hi^e^ mM^mit^p^rgoitm Halfi'~Pathways to Smcess For America's Youth 
" -anp Young -FmMieBt issued "-Movember, 1988. 

2Qi^;,,Frojectlons m ^l^omeless ^'^ejclved from information' obtained from the Interagency 
[ ' l%sk; Force 'on HoiBeiess,;Tfee National Coalition for" Homeless, and 'Tbe Council of 

o'^'State Governments!' , . i 
^ "24. thd economic cdBt pro^ on information provided bf 

Y'' ' the Interagency Task , For^e. on Hom.eless. 
'•^22;-vTiie, information ^'^d estimates provided'- on"' substance abuse are based upon 
^> information obtained ' from tlie Oeor^a Department of Human Resources and Hie 
National Clearinglioiise for Drug Abuse 'Information. 
23,. National statistics obtained -torn tlie'Mationai Clearin^ouse for Drug Abuse 

^Information were- used -to .project regional abuse estimates/ 
24. 'Survejrs.-.conducted by the American Management' Association, the Employment;'' 
. .Management ' Association, the College Placement Council, and the Placement = ' 

Offices pf Morthwestera and Mchigan State Universities confirm that about 
'.,' ~ "o'ne-third of American, employers test for drugs. >^ ■ 
2^. For the jrurpose of this report, the public sector is defined as including Federal 
.civilian employment in a^ncies 'and enterprises; state and local government 
excluding education and hospitals; and quasi-public agencies such as area planning 
\., ■ commisslojis... transit authorities, 'etc... .The data presented is based on NPA 

regional projections, as supplem.ented by unpublished' national projections and 
indostiy matrix data from tlie Bis. ' 
■"26. Ba^d on information contained in the Hudson Institute/'U. S. Office of Personnel '• 
Management report Civa Sewice 2000 , the Genera! Accounting Offl^ refKjrt 
Mcmaging Human Remuwe^, and regional projection data from NPA as 
supplemented by unpublished national projections and matrix data from BLS. 
2Ji^ This two year, research firoject is designed to look at' workplace - basic skills that 
employers want and the level of skill employees bring to the job. The estimates 
reported and used here, come ..from tlie BLS study How Workers Get TIteir 
... Tratnlmg, ' ' ., , 

28. ■■ Projected based on ■unpublished.. BLS data on the. educational attainment levels of 
the general civiHan ' population, the current labor force, and .-non-labor force age 16 
and over. 

2'9. Based on the findings of the Mationai Assessment of Educational ingress; the 
national reading, writing; and math reports of the Educational Testing SeWce- 

and., the, U. ,S.-"DOE repdrt' The Conditton of Bducation: - ' 

^30. Based m tofonriation' obtained from the Southern Regional Education Board. 

31. ;" Mationai 'Assessment of ■Educational Progress data as supplemented by the U S. 

DOE National Center for Educational Statistics. 

32. The U. S. DOh/ASTD publication Workplace Basics: Skills Employers Want lists 
seven skill areas required by today's jobs. They are: learning to ieam, the three 

' ,R's-- (reading, writing, computation), pommonication {listening and oral), creative 
thinking {problem solving), self-esteem (goal setting-motivation/personal and 
career development), interpersonal skills (negotiation and teamwork), and 

.:'■ leadership (organizational effectiveness). . 

33. Based on unpublished data from BLS, OPM, and a telephone survey of several state 
and local government agencies in the Southeast 

. 34. 'Based on ^. findings, of personnel practices smveys conducted as part of the 
. DOL/JMB Atlanta 2000 study and information from How lb Prevent Costly 
^ an article in tjie June, 1989 issue of Business Atlanta. 

,.35.... Unpublished BI^,data as supplemented by 'a survey' conducted for:, the DOL/NAB ^ 
Atlanta 2OCIO study, v '' ' ' 



.-36. Based on Federal pay i^c^eaSes■■tml^l,^ 1982^ 

Increases ,as reported in,., teI^phone:;>sm^ey. •of''' .selected' state'- merit systems in.the,: ■ 
Southeast.' ■ 'r,/^:-' . ■■' ■ ■ , 

37. According to unpublished Bt^/dl^M data private sector employees averaged the 
following increases - in ■■ compensation:.: ;yp:B-.8% in...l982, 5.9% In-' 1983, 4.4% in . 
1984. 4.3%;in 1985. 3.2% In 1 98.6, '3;0% in. 1987,. and 4.4% to -1988.. 'The. 
cumulative increase from 19B2 ''through^^ 1988 -was 32.0 percent. Ttie President s 
pay agent found pay comparabilify" ofF :18.5% to 1982 (Federal pay increase ws * • 
4.0), off 21.5% in'1983 (Federal pay increase .was 4.6%l off 18.3% in 1984' , 
IFedera! pay increase was 3.5%L. off 19.2% in' 1985 ( no Federal pay 'increase " 

' gtvenl.-off 23.8% to 1986 {Federal pay increase w&s 3,0%), ;■, off -23.7% in 1987 " 
ff'ederal pay increase was 2.0%), an'd off „26.3%.in "IQBB' (Federal pay increase was 
. 4.1%). A^eview of selected state mtrit system pay survey findings indicated that 
state salary structure' is 15 to '3&/@ off Federal and private sector pay. " 

38. Civil Seroice''2000.. report of the. Hudson Institute commissioned by the U.;S,. 
Office of Personnel Management; U. S. General Accounting Office report number 
GGD-89-19, Managing Human Resources: Greater OPM Leadership Needed To 
Address ^ Critical Issues; Attracting Quality Gradvates To The Federal Government 
a speclal' report of the U. S. Merit Syst-^ms Protection Board: and Leadership For ■ 
America: Re'^uildmg The Public Service, the report of the .National Commission on 
the Public' Sei-vice. , 

39. Research "findings by the Hudson Institute and the U. S. Ot-ice of Personnel 
Management have found that the average age of the Federal workforce is higher 
th.an tlie average age of ..either the" worlfi^rce In general of the general., population. 

40. "Based on\ data' obtained from the U. S. Department of. Commerce. Intemationa'l 

Trade Administratic r 

41. Based on' unpublished data from the U. S. DOL, En^ployment and Ti'ainlng 
Administration^ relating to requests for non-agricultural alien labor certifications 
in the Southeast. ' 

42. Bureau of Nafiu^im /ilfairs periodic survey Recruitment and Selection Procedures. 

43. Training Magazine's Industry Report, published October, 1988. 

44. The 'Three Secretaries Conference*' was convened in Washington, D.C.. in Juty, 
1988 by DOL Secretary Ann McLaughlin. DOC Secretary C. William Verity, and DOE 
Secretary William J, Bennett. Fifty-eight participants including leaders and 
experts like Jack Ai^derson, syndicated columnist: Albert Shanker, President. 
American Federation of Teachers; CarroE Campbell, Governor, South Carolina: 
Eugene Dorset., Presideiit. Gannett Foundation: William Kolberg, President, 
National Alliance of Business: Robert Smith. Chair/CEO, General Motors: and 
Lamar Alexander, President, University of Tennessee, discussed and made 
recommendations on critical social issues such as adult illiteracy. 

45. -. Based on information from the Southern Regional Education Board. 

46. The December issue of the DOL/BLS Monthly Labor Review included an article 
which compared employee benefits in the public and private sectors. The 
information presented, here is based on that study and the findings of various 
surveys conducted by the American Management Association as reported in the 
August. 1986. December 1986, February, 1987, and May. 1988 issues of 
Personnel. 

47. Based on survey information reported in the February. 1987 Issue of the AMA 

publication Personnel 

48. These comments are based dn the recommendations published in the U. S. OPM 
report Clyll Servi£:e 200Q and the report of the National Commission on the' Public 

.s, -Service, Rebuilding the Public Service. 
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,49. Based on Information' from U. S. Department of Education, the fund aHocation 









Alabama 


2.142.736 


2,266,1^0 


Fionda 




45.53S,3S0 










2,150.21? 


277,187 


Mississippi 


1,4S7.^88 ■■■ 


155.500 


Carolina 


3.223,762 


10.272,982 




, 1. 823,605 ' 


3,9SS,805 


Tennessee 


2,S28,815 


■ 497.437 


Totals • 


20,542,087 ' 


64.381,249 



. Total 

4.409,236 C5.2%| 
49.816,508 m.nU 
4,320.9^5 C§.1%| 

2.427,404 mmn 

1,642.788 |1.9%| 
13.49^744 ilB.W4 
5,783,410 |6,S%J 
3,026,252 13.604 

84.923,316 

50. Based on infoonation published in the Somtliem Regional Education Board's 
report. Challenge 2000: Ckmls For Education, 
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FOR MOEl IMFOmBmTXOH 



For additional information on how the emerging demographic^ economic^ and 
social trends occurring affect the workplace and i^jorkforce in your locality 
;:.and Wliat you can do to help Boild J. Quality Workforae contact: 

-^li© f ©Hewing Federal ..officials 

0€ the O. Se department of Labor„ , . 

: Daniel L. Lot^ry 

Regional Administrator 
\„ U. S. Department of Labor 

\' Employi?ient and draining Administration 

1371 Peachtree Street^ M. E. 

Atlanta^ Georgia 30367 

C=^rol /i. Gaudin 
Regional Administrator 
U* S. Department of Labor 
Employment Standards Adii\inistrat ion 
1375 Peachtree Street^ 
Atlanta^ Georgia 30367 

Donald Cruse 
Regional Conimissioner 
U. S« Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1371 Peachtree Street ? M. E- 
' \ Atlanta^ Georgia 30367 

Delores Crockett 
Regional Administrator 
s U. S, Department of Labor 

Women's Bureau 
1371 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30367 

Of the U. S« D@partmant of Education..- 
Jack Will 

Secretary ' s Regional Representat ive 
U. S. Department of Education 
101 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323 

Of the U« Department of Health and Human Servic©s... 

Dr.. Thomas T. Williams 
Regional Administrator 
^ U. S. Depprtment of Health and Humrin Services 
., 101 Marietta Street 

Atlanta, Georgia 30323 
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©f the 0, S. Offia© ©f Fei?s@m©l Maiiagomant • . . 

John Ehlers 
^ ^ ^.cting Regiontil Director 

S» Office of Personnel MSinagement 

75 Spring Street^ S. Suite 904 

: , Atlanta^ Georgia 30303 



The following State offiaimls 

In Alabama. . , 

John G. Allen 
Director^ Departnient of 
Industrial Relations 
Industrial Relations Building 
Montgcmory, Alab^aina 36130 

David P. Ruftibargerj. Jr, 
Director^ Department of 

Economic and Conmiunity Affairs 
Post Office BoK 2939 
Montgomery, Mabama 36130 

Douglas Dyer 

Chiefs Research and Statistics 
mabama Departir^nt of 

Industrial Relations 
Industrial Relations Building^ Room 427 
Montgomery^ l^labama 36130 

Mary Louise Siitstis 

Directorr Alabama Occupational 

Inforitiation Coordinating Coimnittee 
Bell Building^ Suits 400 
20? Montgomery Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36130 



In Qeorgir., . . . 
Joe D. Tanner 

Commissioner^ Georgia Department 

of Labor 
Sussex Place 

148 International Boulevard^ ME 
l^tlanta^ Georgia 30303 

Milton Martin 

Director^ Labor Market Information 

Systems 
Georgia Departs^nt of Labor 
254 Washington Street, SW 
l^tlanta^ Georgia 3033 i 

Clifford L. Granger 
Executive Director^. Georgia 

Occupational Inf orn^ation 

Coordinating Comraittee 
Georgia Department of Labor 
Sussex Place 

148 International Boulevard^ NE 
Atlanta^ Georgia 30303 



In Florida. . . 

Hugo D. MenendeE 

Secretary^ Depsrtn^ent of Labor 

and Ernployment Security 
2590 Executive Center Circle East 
Suite 206^ Berkeley Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399-2152 

Linda Frailer 

Chieff Bureau of Labor Market 

InfOi.ination 
Florida Department of Labor and 

Ernployment Security 
2574 Seagate Drive, Suite 203 
Tallahassee, Florida 32399--0674 

Kenneth Baer 

Director^ Florida Occupational 

Infor:mtion System 
DepartH^nt of Labor and 

Eifiployment Security 
1320 EKecutive Center Drive 
Atkins Building^ Suite 210 
Tallahassee, Florida 32339-'0674 



In Kentucky. . . 
Darvin Allen 

Cormnissioner^ Department of Elmployment 

Services 
Cabinet of Human Resources 
275 East Main Street^ 2d Floor West 
Frankfort^ Kentucky 40621 

Ed Black^'^ell 

Acting Manager^ Labor Market Research 

and toalysis 
Cabinet for Hunxan Resources 
Department of Employment Services 
275 East Main Street 
Frankfc^Lt^ Kentucky 40621 

Don Chris Sullivan 

Cooiviinator^ Kentucky Occupational 

Information Coordinating Coimnitt^'e 
275 East Main Street^ 2 East 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40621 
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In Mississippi. . . 



In South Carolina. . • 



Linda Ross Aldy 

Executive Director, Employment 

Security Commission 
Post Office BOX 1699 
Jackson, Mississippi 39215-1699 

Beneta D, Burt 

Associate Director, Labor Assistance Div. 
Department of Economic and Community 

Development 
Office of the Governor 
301 West Pearl Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39203-3089 

Raiford Crews 

Chief Labor Market Information 

Division 
Mississippi Employment Security 

Commission 
Post Office BOX 1699 
1520 West Capitol Street 
Jackson, Mississippi 39215-1699 

I'filliam Caston 

Executive Director, Mississippi 

Occupational Information 

Coordinating Committee 
Sillers Building, Suite 1005 
Post Office Box 771 
Jackson, Mississippi 39205 



In North Carolina. . , 

Betsy y . Justus 

Chairman, Employment Security 

Commission 
Post Office Box 25903 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 

Joel New 

Director, Division of Employment 

and Training 
Department of Economic and 

Community Development 
111 Seaboard Avenue 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27604 

Gregory Sampson 

Director, Labor Market Information 
Divi^ ion 

No.'^'^li Carolina Employment Security 

Post Office Box 25903 
700 Wade " Avenue 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 

Nancy H. MacContiac 

Executive Director, North Carolina 
Occupational Information 
Coordinating Committee 

1311 St. Mary*s Street, Suite 250 

Post Office Box 27625 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 



Robert E. David 

Executive Director, Employment 

Security Commission 
1550 Gadsden Street 
Post Office Box 995 
Columbia, South Carolina 29202 

Jerry W, Branham 

Director, Division of Erriployment 

and Training 
Office of the Governor 
1300 Pickens Street 

Columbia, South Carolina 29201-3430 
David Laird 

Director, Labor Market Information 
Division 

South Carolina Employment Security 

Commission 
Post Office Box 995 
1550 Gadsden Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29202 

Carol Kososki 

Director, South Carolina Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee 
Post Office Box 995 
1550 Gadsden Street 
Columbia, South Carolina 29202 



In Tennessee . . . 

James R. White 
Commissioner of Labor 
501 Union Building 
Second Floor, Suite A 
Nashville, Tennessee 37243-0555 

Joe S . Cummings 

Director, Research and Statistics 

Division 

Tennessee Department of Employment 

Security 
519 Cordell Hull Office 

Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Chrystal Partridge 

Director, Tennessee Occupational 

Information Coordinat ing Committee 

Commission 
519 Cordell Hull Office Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Rnyburn A. Traughber 

Commissioner, Department of Employment 

Security 
12th Floor Volunteer Plaza 
Bui IH Ing 500 James Robertson Parkway 
Nash^ille, Tennessee 37245-0001 
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U. S. Department of Labor 
Emplojmient 'Jid Training Administration 
Manrigement F3ata Systems and Analysis Unit 
1371 Peachtree Street, N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30367 
(404) 347-3534 
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